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Our  experience  with  the  media  industry 
is  an  advantage  few  can  broadcast  or  publish 


We  were  involved  in  the  success  of  newspapers  in  the  1 920s,  the  rise 
of  broadcast  stations  in  the  1940s  and  1950s,  and  the  expansion  of 
cable  television  in  the  1970s.  Today,  KeyBank  stands  ready  as  ever 
to  serve  as  your  trusted  financial  advisor. 


Our  Media  and  Telecommunications  Group  has  the  long-term 
perspective  and  acquisition  expertise  to  structure  the  best  possible 
deal  for  you.  Our  more  than  60  years  of  experience  counseling 
broadcast  and  publishing  companies  means  we  understand  the 
intricacies  of  your  industry.  We’ll  work  discreetly  with  you  to  help  you 
build  value  to  grow  your  business. 


The  Solution  is  Key. 


For  more  information,  contact  Kathleen  Mayher  at  1  -800-523-7248 
ext.  45787  or  visit  us  at  www.Key.com/media. 


KeyBank 


Media  and  Telecommunications  Group 


Achieve  anything, 


•1 


The  Solution  is  Key  is  a  federally  registered  service  mark  of  KeyCorp. 
KeyBank  is  a  Member  FDIC. 
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There’s  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor 
&  Publisher  subscription  than 
paper  and  ink!  As  a  subscriber 
you  can  go  online  for  premium  content 
—  at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day  at 
our  redesigned  and  expanded  Web  site, 
wwvr.editorandpublisher.com: 


•  Breaking  news  updated  hourly,  as  it 
happens,  on  our  main  page  and  in  six 
easy-to-access  mini-sites  (Business, 
Newsroom,  Advertising/Circulation, 
Technology,  Online,  Syndicates). 

•  Web-only  columns  by  E&P  regulars 
and  guest  columnists. 

•  E&P’s  expanded  classifieds  to  help 
you  find  your  next  job  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

•  NewsPeople:  Personnel  shifts 
as  they  happen  daily. 

•  Photo  of  the  Week. 

•  Newslinks:  Latest  news  from 
other  sites. 

•  Special  newsletters,  directories 
and  other  resources. 

•  Early  access  to  current  print  edition. 

Subscribers:  Activate  your 
account  now.  Just  go  to 
www.editorandpublisher.com/activate 
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LETTERS 


THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters@ 
editorandpublisher.com,  fax  to  (646) 
654-5370,  or  xvrite  to  “Letters,” 'EMXor  & 
Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 

NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


KM  PASS  IN  THE  NIGHT 

SAW  Greg  Mitchell’s  Chicago  ’68 
“memoir”  (Pressing  Issues,  Febru¬ 
ary  ’04,  p.  18).  I  was  there  too. 
Funny,  I  didn’t  see  you.  Maybe  because  I 
was  busy  flirting  with  one  of  McGovern’s 
daughters. 

TOM  MILLER 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

GIVE  CREDIT  WHERE  IT'S  DUE 

IT  IS  GRATIFYING  TO  SEE  Ed  SeARS, 
backed  by  his  talented  band  of  jour¬ 
nalists  at  The  Palm  Beach  Post,  reap 
the  recognition  he’s  earned  by  putting  out 
one  of  the  liveliest,  gutsiest,  sometimes 
quirkiest,  newspapers  in  this  part  of  the 
country  (“Editor  of  the  Year,”  Feb.  2004). 
We  at  The  Miami  Herald  rely  on  the  Post 
for  coverage  of  its  home  base,  and  we  are 
eager  to  republish  its  work  in  our  news 
columns  when  relevant  to  our  readers. 

So  we  know  that  Ed  deserves  great  credit 
for  all  that  he  does. 

But  while  we  consider  our  relationship 
with  the  Post  to  be  more  akin  to  partner¬ 
ship  than  competitor,  we  take  slight  ex¬ 
ception  to  your  assertion  that  the  Post’s 
series  on  “the  modern  day  slavery  of 
migrant  workers  forced  Florida  to  re¬ 
examine  the  working  conditions  of  its 
agricultural  laborers.” 

To  be  sure,  the  Post’s  series  was  well 
executed,  important  and  groundbreaking 
in  some  aspects.  But  it  followed  by  several 
!  weeks  a  series  published  in  the  Herald 
entitled  “Fields  of  Despair,”  which  first 
detailed  how  these  workers  became 
trapped  in  virtual  bondage  and  how 
politically  powerful  farmers  nevertheless 
escaped  legal  sanctions  by  carving  loop¬ 
holes  into  the  laws.  The  re-examination 
of  Florida  and  federal  law  regarding  the 
working  conditions  of  these  laborers  was 
I  already  under  way  when  the  Post  weighed 
in,  effectively  adding  a  second  count  to 
an  existing  indictment. 

This  isn’t  to  diminish  Mr.  Sears’  accom- 


i  plishments  over  a  distinguished  career. 

1  He  is  a  most  worthy  recipient  of  the  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Year  honor.  We  at  the  Herald 
are  happy  to  follow  his  lead  on  many 
other  days. 

TOM  FIEDLER 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
The  Miami  Herald 

I  REACH  &  WHITE  AHD  RED  IHEACE 

The  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists  is  disappointed 
that  Editor  ^  Publisher  debuted 
I  its  new  monthly  edition  (Jan.  2004)  with 
i  a  lengthy  cover  story  that  so  obviously 
I  disregarded  racial  diversity. 

The  article,  “It’s  a  Family  Affair,” 
spotlights  nearly  a  dozen  parent/child 
i  newspaper  pairs,  all  of  whom  are  white. 

I  There  is  no  excuse  for  this  poor  reporting 
—  especially  for  a  publication  with  your 
reputation,  your  outreach  and  your 
i  familiarity  with  the  industry. 

All  E^P  had  to  do,  for  example,  was 
!  call  NABJ.  We  could  have  told  about 
Rob  King,  deputy  managing  editor  of 
i  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  whose  father, 

^  Colbert  King,  deputy  editorial  page 
i  editor  at  The  Washington  Post,  last  year 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

There  are  others,  including  former 
i  NABJ  President  Merv  Aubespin  and  his 
i  daughter,  Eleska  Aubespin,  who  now 
■  works  at  Florida  Today,  Joe  Oglesby, 
editorial  page  editor  at  The  Miami 
Herald,  and  his  daughter,  Joy  Oglesby,  a 
i  copy  editor  at  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
I  Sentinel,  and  M.  David  Goodwin,  editor 


I  of  the  Middletown  Journal  in  Ohio  and  a 
fourth-generation  journalist.  | 

j  Remarkably,  the  article  early  on  notes  ! 

1  its  lack  of  gender  diversity,  but  does  not  i  1 

at  all  address  race.  Apparently,  no  one 
noticed. 

HERBERT  LOWE  j 

PRESIDENT  ji 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  1 
OF  BLACK  JOURNALISTS 

Washington,  D.C.  j 

PRECnDD  MEEK  DNNDVAK  LEAK  ! 

FIND  IT  REMARKABLE  THAT  THERE  : 

has  been  such  a  relatively  tepid  ; 

response  to  Robert  Novak’s  outing 
of  Valerie  Plame  (££^P  Online,  Feb.  19).  '  | 

As  I  understand  the  law,  it  is  illegal  for  !  j 
anyone  to  identily  or  publicly  expose  a  !  * 
covert  operative  working  for  any  number  ] ; 
of  government  agencies.  It  would  seem  1  j 
that  if  this  is  truly  the  law,  then  Novak 
would  at  least  be  an  accessoiy  to  a  felony 
for  placing  this  information  in  the  public 
eye.  Why  the  press  is  dealing  with  this 
issue  so  meekly  is  beyond  me. 

GORDON  BASICHIS 
Brentwood,  Calif. 


I  Correction 

j  An  article  in  the  February  issue  q/’E&P 
about  an  Asbury  Park  Press  reporter’s 
lawsuit  against  a  former  deputy  public 
\  defender  did  not  clearly  state  that  Press 
I  editor  William  “Skip”  Hidlay  was  not 
I  editor  of  the  paper  when  the  events 
I  sparking  the  lawsuit  occurred. 


®^50  YEARS  AGO 


NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITOR 


MARCH  6,  1954: 

National  Editorial  Association 
President  Alan  C.  McIntosh  said 
increased  newsprint  costs  would 
lead  to  fewer  papers  in  Minneso¬ 
ta;  “The  one-man  shop,  the  man- 


and-wife  shop,  is  going  to  become 
a  thing  of  the  past,  like  a  buffalo." 

MARCH  20,  1954: 

Stanley  Marcus,  president  of 
women's  specialty  store  Neiman- 


&  PUBLISHER 

Marcus,  praised  color  newspaper 
ads  as  having  the  highest 
available  value  in  advertising. 

“I  don't  believe  you  can  sell 
over  television  for  longer  than 
a  minute  or  two,”  he  said. 
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Nicole  Mizener  mourns  her  husband,  Jesse,  who  was  killed  in  January  during  a  mortar  attack. 
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Thinking  local 


M  if  Google 
oyesctaifiedii? 

BY  CARL  SULLIVAN 


W  publishers  are  eager  partners 
in  Google’s  AdSense  paid  links, 
newspapers  may  be  wondering  what  field 
the  tech  giant  will  enter  next.  Imagine  the 
spine-shuddering  reaction  to  a  Google  Clas¬ 
sifieds  page.  But  Google  co-founder  and 
President  of  Technology  Sergey  Brin  says 
the  company  has  no  plans  to  sell  employ¬ 
ment,  real  estate  or  automobile  classifieds. 

Instead,  Google  is 
focusing  on  search 
and  links. 

Still,  Google’s 
experimental  local 
search  initiative 
could  pose  a  threat 
to  newspapers,  says 
Chris  Sherman,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Search- 
The  dynamic  duo:  Day  newsletter 

Google's  Larry  Page,  SearchEngine 

left,  and  Sergey  Brin  ^ 

Watch.com.  ^he 

logical  extension  of  that,  once  they  perfect 
it,  [is]  theyll  be  able  to  monetize  it  by 
charging  merchants.  It’s  a  great  way  for 
merchants  to  reach  very  qualified  traffic.” 

Already,  some  local  advertisers  are 
buying  keywords  in  Google’s  national 
programs.  It’s  not  a  stretch  to  imagine  more 
local  ad  dollars  flowing  to  a  more  localized 
Google.  But  for  now,  that’s  a  hypothetical. 
Brin,  30,  says  AdSense  can  be  a  benefit 
to  newspapers  because  it  “requires  little  or 
no  maintenance  so  publishers  can  focus  on 
building  stronger  relationships  with  their 
roster  of  existing  clients  —  while  enjoying 
additional  revenue  from  AdSense.  The 
publisher’s  direct  sales  team  can  then  focus 
on  the  most  profitable  accounts.”  Isl 


HILE  THOUSANDS  OF  ONLINE 


The  dynamic  duo: 
Google's  Larry  Page, 
left,  and  Sergey  Brin 


For  small-town  papers,  it’s  personal 

Bringing  lie  war  home 


BY  SONYA  MOORE 

WHILE  NATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS 
and  Web  sites  continue  to 
report  the  rising  death  toll 
of  U.S.  soldiers  in  Iraq  as  mere  numbers 
(now  well  over  500),  it’s  a  different  story 
for  small-town  newspapers  when  the 
bodies  come  home  for  the  funerals  and 
memorials  that  follow.  Here,  the  task  of 
reporting  details  that  go  well  beyond 
name,  rank,  and  cause  of  death  becomes 
a  crucial  responsibility. 

“We  know  each  other  here,  they’re  our 
kids  too,”  says  Terry  Hackett,  editor  for 
the  Macon  (Mo.)  Chronicle-Herald. 
Hackett  is  a  friend  of  the  family  of  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  (CW2)  Michael  T.  Blaise, 
29,  who  was  killed  Jan.  23  when  his  heli¬ 
copter  crashed  near  Mosul.  Hackett 


gained  access  to  many  comments  about 
Blaise  from  friends  and  family,  while 
choosing  to  keep  herself  out  of  the  stories. 

In  some  cases,  the  local  papers  become 
the  only  source  that  raises  questions  about 
the  cause  of  death.  “If  there’s  a  [local] 


Pfc.  Jesse  Mizener,  with  his  wife  and  Jesse  Jr., 
his  newborn  son,  during  a  visit  in  November. 


THE 


SECTION 


An  honor  guard  looks  on  during  the  burial  of 
Spc.  Luke  R  Frist  of  Brookston,  Ind.  Several 
Indiana  residents  are  part  of  Frist’s  company. 

fatality  in  Iraq  for  any  reason,  it’s  usually 
front-page  news,”  says  Clarence  Fanto, 
managing  editor  for  The  Berkshire  (Mass.) 
Eagle.  One  of  the  area’s  most  recent  casu¬ 
alties,  Sgt.  Glenn  R.  Allison,  24,  from 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
during  physical  training  and  left  family 
members  wondering  how  Allison’s  life 
could  have  ended  so  abruptly. 

The  Eagle  allowed  them  to  express  their 
finstration  over  what  they  believed  was  an 
inexplicable  reason  for  Allison’s  death.  In 
a  Dec.  30  story,  the  newspaper  reported 
that  Defense  Department  officials  said  Al¬ 
lison  died  while  running,  but  weeks  later 
an  autopsy  report  is  still  unavailable  and 
an  investigation  ongoing.  In  the  article, 
Allison’s  sister  questioned,  “If  he  was 
cleared  to  go,  then  why  did  this  happen?” 

Fanto  says  there  is  no  question  that  the 
Eagle  will  continue  to  follow  the  case: 
“People  want  to  know  what  happened 
to  him.” 

When  Spc.  Luke  P.  Frist,  20,  from 
Brookston,  Ind.,  died  in  January  from 
burns  he  received  when  his  convoy  came 
under  attack,  the  Lafayette,  Ind.-based 
Journal  and  Courier  attempted  to  find 
out  the  status  of  other  members  of  the 
fuel  convoy  who  hailed  from  Indiana.  The 
topic  was  highly  relevant  to  people  living 
in  the  Greater  Lafayette  area,  which  is 
home  to  Frist’s  209th  Quartermaster 
Company. 


Carol  Fahnestock  during  the  funeral  for  her  daughter,  Kimberley  A. 
Voelz,  who  died  in  Iraq  after  a  “suspicious  device”  exploded. 

When  the  paper  sought  information,  was  reported  i: 
family  and  friends  proved  to  be  more  he  was  killed  ii 

helpful  sources  than  the  military,  accord-  Baghdad  —  ph 
ing  to  Phillip  Fiorini,  its  local  editor.  ,  local  readers  w 

The  Journal  and  Courier  pieces  de-  from  his  profil 
scribed  in  detail  the  attack  and  injuries  Mizener  from 
sustained  by  the  soldiers  in  the  convoy,  j  just  in  time  to 
along  with  in-depth  profiles  of  Frist’s  life  Tuttle  says  as  ^ 
compiled  from  quotes  from  relatives  and  tions,  even  an 
excerpts  from  his  e-mails.  “I  think  that’s  :  the  family  can 
our  job,”  Fiorini  added,  describing  the  Tuttle  belie 

stories  as  a  way  to  bring  the  war  home  to  “extremely  piv 
readers,  especially  “when  it  hits  home  to  ,  community  su 
one  of  your  own.”  i  traditional  rol 

In  Carlisle,  Pa.,  local  newspaper  The  particular  case 
Sentinel  has  had  to  cover  two  deaths,  the  family.”  H( 

“which  is  an  unusual  number  for  the  size  i  will  serve  as  a 
of  our  town,”  according  to  Managing  Edi-  ;  seikes  for  Mize 
tor  Fred  Burgess.  “It’s  big  news  when  a  ■  “We  take  pr 


small  town  loses  one  of  its  folks.” 

For  the  Sentinel,  the  Nov.  15,  2003 
death  of  Sgt.  Timothy  L.  Hayslett,  26, 
a  native  of  Newville  (a  mral  area  located 
west  of  Carlisle),  was  the  area’s  first  com¬ 
bat  casualty  since  1993  when  Sgt.  1st  Class 
Randall  D.  Shughart  was  killed  in  Somalia 
attempting  to  rescue  a  downed  helicopter 
pilot  in  the  famous  “Black  Hawk  Down” 
episode. 

The  second  soldier  killed  was  Army 
Staff  Sgt.  Kimberley  A.  Voelz,  27,  of  the 
2nd  Explosive  Ordinance  Disposal  (EOD) 
team.  She  died  Dec.  14  from  wounds  sus¬ 
tained  after  a  “suspicious  device”  exploded 
as  she  approached.  Voelz  was  the  10th 
female  casualty  of  the  Iraq  war,  and  the 
first  and  only  female  EOD  specialist  killed 
in  combat.  Her  father,  Floyd  Fahnestock, 
said  in  a  Dec.  24  article  that  he  knew  the 
Haysletts,  the  family  of  the  other  area 
Iraq-war  fatality,  from  preparing  their 
income  taxes  for  the  past  15  years. 

—  -  Local  papers  can 

also  raise  awareness 
in  the  community 
about  those  stationed 
in  Iraq.  The  Auburn 
(Calif.)  Journal  has 
been  running  profiles 
of  local  soldiers  since 
the  beginning  of  the 
war.  “We  wanted  to 
know  who  the  faces 
on  the  front  were... 
nobody  could  say  they 
didn’t  know  someone,” 
City  Editor  Rick 
Tuttle  says. 

When  news  of  the 
ter,  Kimberley  A.  death  of  24-year-old 
exploded.  Jesse  D.  Mizener 

was  reported  in  the  Journal  in  January  — 
he  was  killed  in  a  mortar  attack  near 
Baghdad  —  phone  calls  came  in  from 
local  readers  who  recognized  the  soldier 
from  his  profile.  Many  remembered 
Mizener  from  the  last  time  he  was  home, 
just  in  time  to  witness  his  son’s  birth. 
Tuttle  says  as  word  spread,  cards,  dona¬ 
tions,  even  an  offer  to  build  a  house  for 
the  family  came  in  to  the  paper. 

Tuttle  believes  the  Journal  played  an 
“extremely  pivotal”  role  in  encouraging 
community  support  that  went  beyond  its 
traditional  role  of  news  source:  “In  this 
particular  case,  we  created  a  bond  with 
the  family.”  He  notes  that  the  profiles 
will  serve  as  a  lasting  record  and  keep- 
S2ikes  for  Mizener’s  children. 

“We  take  pride  in  that,”  Tuttle  says.  11 
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Fort  Myers 
Tower  additions! 


Goss  International  has  gained  a  major  new  Goss'"  Unilinei"" tower  additions  order  from  The 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  for  its  Fort  Myers,  FL.  facility  for  The  News-Press  and  USA  Today  in  2004. 
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Anyone  see  an  old 
airplane  lying  around? 


Broadcast  journalist  Pauline 
Frederick's  typewriter  and 
Edward  R.  Murrow’s 
WWII  jacket  are  among 
k  the  new  acquisitions. 


wouldn’t  rely  on  shock  value,  and 
would  be  handled  in  a  “somber” 
manner.  Other  artifacts  will  in- 
elude  a  pen  used  by  Veronica 
Guerin,  the  Irish  reporter 
whose  coverage  of  Dublin’s 
underworld  led  to  her 
assassination  in  1996 
(and  played  by  Cate 
Blanchett  in  a  2003 
movie);  a  truck  that 
Time  magazine  staffers 
used  in  Sarajevo,  vented 
by  ammunition  fire; 
and  an  8-by-3  foot  sign 
from  “Sniper  Alley”  in 

the  Balkans.  HHH 

Other  recent  Newseum  ac¬ 
quisitions  include  a  receipt  from  1802  that 
confirms  payment  for  Thomas  Jefferson’s 
newspaper  subscription,  the  original  AP 
and  UPI  Teletype  wire  copy  associated  with 
the  1963  assassination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  and  images  captured  by  photo- 
journalist  Charles  Del  Vecchio,  who  was  a 
member  of  The  Washington  Post’s  staff  for 
more  than  40  years.  The  expanded  muse¬ 
um  will  open  to  visitors  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  in  early  2007. 

The  new  items  bring  the  tally  up  to  5,500 
artifacts,  and  that  number  doesn’t  even 
include  the  Newseum’s  collection  of  more 
than  40,000  historic  front  pages.  Most  of 
these  items  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  muse¬ 
um  through  conversations  with  journalism 
groups,  by  sending  out  mailings  and 
making  cold  calls. 

This  approach,  Engel  says, 
sometimes  leads  to  frustrating 
searches  for  certain  items. 

She’d  love  to  get  her  hands  on 
a  press  used  for  creating  news- 


Thomas  Jefferson  meets 
Veronica  Guerin  at  the 
expanded  Newseum 


papers  in  a  Japan- 
ese  internment 
camp  during 
the  1940s,  that 
was  displayed 
at  the  Japanese 
American  Na- 
tional  Museum  in 
Los  Angeles.  And 
though  she  found 
out  that  86  newspa¬ 
pers  were  published  in  the 
camps,  Engel  has  had  no 
luck  in  finding  a  similar  press. 

The  Newseum  also  wants  airplanes  used 
by  newspapers  during  the  1930s  and  1940s 
for  reporters  covering  out-of-town  stories. 
Engel  mentioned  specifically  the  “Miss  Dai¬ 
ly  News”  which  is  pictured  being  christened 
with  a  gallon  of  printer’s  ink  by  Josephine 
Patterson,  daughter  of  then-New  York 
Daily  News  Publisher  Joseph  Patterson. 

Another  item  from  the  Daily  News’  his¬ 
tory  on  the  Newseum’s  wish  list  is  a  hearse 
that  was  eonverted  into  a  darkroom  to 
process  the  infamous  photo  of  Ruth  Sny¬ 
der’s  1928  electrocution  at  Sing-Sing 
prison.  Engel  has  been  in  constant  contact 
with  a  variety  of  sources  ranging  from 
hearse  collectors  to  car  museums  and  even 
funeral  trade  associations  to  get  this  partic¬ 
ular  vehicle,  and  the  hunt  continues.  11 
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The  Newseum’s  work  is  never 
done.  Sure,  it  acquired  more  than 
500  journalism-related  artifacts  in 
2003,  but  it’s  still  looking  for,  among  other 
things,  a  press  used  in  a  Japanese-Ameri- 
can  internment  camp  and  an  old  airplane 
known  as  the  “Miss  Daily  News.” 

With  much  more  display  space  promised 
in  its  new  Washington,  D.C.,  facility.  The 
Freedom  Forum’s  interactive  museum  can 
now  handle  larger 
objects.  One  of  its 
recent  acquisitions, 
for  example,  is  the 
damaged  Datsun 
of  The  Arizona 
Republic’s  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter 
Don  Bolles,  who 
was  killed  in  1976 
when  a  bomb  ex¬ 
ploded  inside  it. 

Though  the 
Newseum  knew 
about  the  car  for 
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‘Post’  might  be  toast  in  Cincinnati 


With  endofJOAin  sight,  paper 
will  scramble  for  survival 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

IMAGINE  THAT  AFTER  24  YEARS  OF 

marriage  your  spouse  wants  a  divorce, 
but  wants  to  keep  living  together, 
sharing  finances,  and  relying  on  each 
other’s  help  for  nearly  four  more  years. 
Wouldn’t  that  make  cohabitation  a  bit 
difficult? 

That’s  the  scenario  facing  The  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  and  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
joint  operating  agreement  partners  since 
late  1977  who  will  part  company  when  the 
JOA  expires  on  Dec.  31,  2007.  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.,  owners  of  the  Enquirer,  recently 
announced  plans  not  to  renew  the  JOA. 
The  agreement  requires  either  side  to  give 
three  years  notice  if  it  wants  out.  Gannett 
could  have  waited  until  the  end  of  this 
year,  but  a  company  spokeswoman  said 
owners  of  the  dominant  morning  paper 
saw  no  reason  to  delay  the  news. 

“The  idea  was  to  get  it  out  there  once  we 
made  the  decision,”  said  Tara  Connell,  vice 
president  of  corporate  communications 
for  Gannett,  which  owns  100  U.S.  dailies. 
“It  gives  [the  Post]  more  time  and  we 
want  everyone  to  know  what  is  going  on.” 

But  for  the  Cincinnati-based  E.W. 
Scripps  Co.,  which  owns  the  afternoon  Post 
and  20  other  daily  newspapers,  the  timing 
makes  things  difficult,  according  to  Alan 
M.  Horton,  Scripps  senior  vice  president/ 
newspapers.  He  said  Gannett’s  decision  to 
announce  the  JOA’s  demise  early  creates 
real  uncertainty  for  the  Post’s  readers  and 
workers.  ‘The  timing  clearly  doesn’t  help 
the  Post,  to  be  in  that  limbo,”  Horton  told 
£G?P.  “It  makes  it  more  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  a  current  staff  and  that  fighting  spirit.” 
I  The  JOA,  which  began  in  Sept.  1977, 
gives  the  Enquirer  control  of  all  business 
operations  and  the  Sunday  paper,  while 
the  Post  publishes  six  days  per  week.  Prof¬ 
its  are  split  through  a  formula  in  which 
the  Post  ends  up  with  just  over  20%  before 
expenses,  Horton  said.  Although  the  JOA 
has  allowed  the  Post  to  continue  operating, 
its  daily  circulation  has  plummeted  from 
about  188,000  when  the  agreement 
was  established  to  42,219  during  the  six 
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months  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  2003,  according  to 
the  most  recent  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Fas-Fax  report.  About 
half  of  the  Post’s  circu¬ 
lation  is  in  northern 
Kentucky,  where  it 
distributes  as  The 
Kentucky  Post. 

The  Enquirer, 
meanwhile,  holds  a 
commanding  daily 
circulation  of  182,176, 
according  to  the  same  ABC  report.  “The 
handwriting  is  on  the  wall  about  afternoon 
papers,”  said  Connell,  noting  the  major 
reason  Gannett  wants  out  of  the  JOA 
“The  people  in  Cincinnati  are  not  support¬ 
ing  an  afternoon  paper,  and  we  are  ready 
to  move  on.” 

Cincinnati  is  one  of  12  cities  with  news¬ 
papers  operating  under  a  JOA.  Among  the 
11  others  are  two  involving  Gannett 


papers,  in  Detroit  and  Tucson,  and  three 
owned  by  Scripps,  in  Denver,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  and  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

Because  the 
Cincinnati  JOA 
is  set  to  expire  in 
2007,  there  is  no 
need  for  a  U.S. 
Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  review  or 
other  approval 
for  the  two 
papers  to  part 
company,  unlike 
other  cases  in  which  newspapers  seek  to 
end  a  JOA  early  or  dissolve  it  for  disputed 
reasons.  The  divorce  will  make  survival  of 
the  Post  as  it  is  almost  impossible.  “You 
need  a  variety  of  things  to  do  that,”  Horton 
said  when  asked  if  the  Post  could  go  it 
alone.  You  need  presses,  you  need  delivery 
people,  and  advertising  people.  Right  now, 
we  only  have  editorial  people.” 

But  Horton  said  that  does  not  mean 
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Black  press  directory  fills  hole 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

CHICAGO 

IN  WHAT’S  BELIEVED  TO  BE  THE 

first  effort  in  more  than  a  decade  to 
produce  a  comprehensive  directoiy 
of  black  newspapers  and 
news  organizations,  the  His¬ 
torical  Black  Press  Founda¬ 
tion  this  month  will  publish 
the  Black  Press  Yearbook: 

Who’s  Who  in  Black  Media.  ^ 

DC  Livers,  the  yearbook’s  ljV||M 

senior  editor,  said  the  j"  Wl 

directory  will  include  more  iff  qJj 

than  400  newspapers  and 
organizations,  with  verified 
contacts,  addresses,  phone 
and  fax  numbers,  and 
Web  addresses. 

“The  need  for  this  is 
overwhelming,”  Livers  said.  “We  talk  to 
people  eveiy  day  who  say  they  have  their 
own  minority  media  list,  but  the  address¬ 
es  are  out  of  date,  the  phone  numbers 
aren’t  correct  and  [personnel]  have 
moved  on.”  The  last  comprehensive  direc¬ 
tory  of  journalists  of  color  and  minority- 


Ws  Wbd 


owned  publications  is  believed  to  be 
Who’s  What  and  Where,  published  in 
1988  by  Maiy  Bullard-Johnson  and 
Ben  Johnson. 

A  directoiy  is  particularly  important 
now.  Livers  added,  when  racial  and  ethnic 
diversity  is  slipping  in 
nev/srooms:  “I  think  if 
people  knew  where  jour- 
:  nalists  of  color  are  and 
where  the  publications  are, 
IIIL^  there  would  be  more  of 
ff  llil  an  effort  to  reach  out.” 

jtfrnii  Herb  Lowe,  president 

of  the  National  Association 
.  of  Black  Journalists,  wrote 

^  the  foreword.  The  directory 

Walso  provides  a  timeline  of 
the  black  press  in  America, 
plus  a  section  on  “Movers 
and  Shakers,”  that  identifies  organizations 
and  journalists  of  all  races  who  have 
contributed  to  newsroom  diversity. 

Information  about  the  yearbook  is 
available  from  the  Washington,  D.C.- 
based  foundation  at  202-452-7450, 
and  online  at  www.blackpress.org.  11 
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the  Post  could  not  exist  in  another  form, 
publishing  less  frequently,  becoming  a 
free  paper,  or  partnering  with  someone 
else.  “Maybe  this  isn’t  a  six-day  paper, 
maybe  it  is  a  three-day  paper,”  Horton 
said.  “There  are  a  lot  of  options  to  be 
explored.” 

One  rumor  circulating  has  Cox  News¬ 
papers,  owners  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News, 
located  some  50  miles  north  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  keeping  the  Post  going  in  some  way. 
With  its  purchase  of  two  Cincinnati 
suburban  papers  —  The  Journal-News  in 
Hamilton  and  the  Middletown  Journal  — 
in  2000,  Cox  has  moved  closer  to  the 
area.  It  also  built  a  new  $90  million 
printing  plant  south 
of  Dayton  in  1999. 

We  have  not  had  any 


A 


discussions  with  anyone  about  that,”  Jay 
Smith,  president  of  Cox  Newspapers,  told 
E^P.  “We  take  care  of  business  in  our 
markets.  I  think  it  would  be  a  folly  to 
think  we  could  or  should  go  in  there.” 

In  other  scenarios,  Gannett  could  buy 
the  Post  and  either  close  it,  merge  it,  or 
run  it  as  an  afternoon  offshoot  of  the 
Enquirer,  although  Connell  says  that  is 
not  being  discussed  at  this  time.  “If  they 
want  to  sell  it,  we  will  take  a  look,”  she 
said.  “We  talk  with  them  all  the  time, 
and  they  would  need  to  decide.”  Horton 
said  selling  the  Post  is  just  one  of  many 
options  that  could  be  considered. 

Newspaper  observers  give  little  hope 
for  the  Post  to  survive  on  its  own,  and 
keeping  it  going  in  the  afternoon  would 
be  difficult,  they  say,  given  its  poor  circu¬ 
lation  record  of  late.  “The  histoiy  of 
dissolved  JOAs  is  pretty  much  without 
two  survivors,”  said  John  Mennenga, 
a  newspaper  analyst  at  Mennenga  & 
Associates  in  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  “I  would 
give  Scripps  very  little  chance.” 

John  Fox,  editor  of  Cincinnati  City 
Beat,  the  local  alternative  paper,  agreed. 
“I’d  hate  to  see  it,  but  I  really  think  it  is 
going  away,”  he  said  of  the  Post.  “It  is 
the  story  of  what  is  happening  to  after¬ 
noon  papers.”  i) 


Nakhoul,  above  and  at 
left  as  she  was  rushed 
to  a  Baghdad  hospital 
from  the  Palestine  Hotel. 
Today  she  says:  “I  have 
had  enough  of  wars.” 


Baghdad  survivor  visits  America 


From  the  Palestine  Hotel 
to  West  Point 

BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 

SAMLA  Nakhoul  witnessed  her 

first  military  conflict  as  a  12-year-old 
in  Beirut,  the  main  battleground  in 
Lebanon’s  15-year  civil  war.  The  Reuters 
correspondent  experienced  war  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  way  last  April  8  as  she  stood  on  the 
balcony  of  the  Reuters  office  at  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Hotel  in  Baghdad  —  headquarters  of 
international  journalists  —  observing  the 
advance  of  American  tanks  into  the  city. 

Suddenly  an  Abrams  tank  fired  a  round 
at  the  hotel,  wounding  Nakhoul  with 
shrapnel  that  cut  through  her  skull  and 
lodged  in  her  brain.  Before  complete  chaos 
engulfed  the  city  and  devastated  the  hospi¬ 
tals,  an  Iraqi  surgeon  was  able  to  save 
her  life. 

The  U.S.  Central  Command  investigation 
into  the  shelling,  which  killed  two  journal¬ 
ists  including  Reuters  TV  cameraman 
Taras  Protsyuk,  35,  and  wounded  two  other 
Reuters  colleagues,  concluded  the  bom¬ 
bardment  was  “fully  in  accordance”  with 
the  Rules  of  Engagement.  “There  were  150 
journalists  there,  recording  and  filming, 
and  nobody  heard  a  shot  or  saw  a  shot  fired 
[at  the  American  soldiers],”  Nakhoul  re¬ 
counts  in  a  chapter  she  contributed  to  the 
new  book  Under  Fire:  Untold  Stories  from 
the  Front  Line  of  the  Iraq  War  (Reuters 
Books/Prentice  Hall),  a  collection  of 
Reuters  correspondents’  experiences. 

Last  month,  Nakhoul,  who  is  based  in 
Dubai,  was  invited  with  several  other  jour¬ 


nalists  to  participate  in  a  panel  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  where  she 
t  was  well  received  by  cadets  who  “had  main- 
!  ly  met  embedded  journalists,”  she  points 
!  out.  “We  spoke  about  what  we  did,  how  the 
j  task  was  divided  covering  the  war.  My  main 
;  focus  was  the  impact  of  war  on  the  six  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  Baghdad.  But  you  need  both 
embedded  reporters  covering  the  front  lines 
and  the  advance,  and  unilaterals.  This  is 
history.  You  need  comprehensive  coverage 
[  to  get  the  whole  truth.” 

I  Before  she  was  injured,  Nakhoul  had 
I  filed  a  series  of  indelibly  vivid  accounts  of 
i  the  war’s  effect  on  civilians,  aided  by  her 
I  fluency  in  Arabic  and  familiarity  with  the 
;  culture.  “You  can  sense  when  people  are 
i  being  serious  and  telling  the  truth  more 
easily  than  when  you  have  to  go  through  a 
translator,”  she  says.  “I  went  to  see  women 
at  funerals,  and  they  would  tell  you  what 
■  they  think  and  feel.”  Her  story  of  Ali  Abbas 
!  Isameel,  12,  who  asked  her  to  help  him 
I  get  his  arms  back  —  he’d  lost  both  of  them 
I  when  a  missile  obliterated  his  home  — 
i  brought  in  to  high  relief  the  immense 
suffering  of  Iraqi  civilians,  and  led  to  Ali 
receiving  medical  care  in  Britain. 

Stephen  Naru,  global  head  of  media 
relations  for  Reuters,  who  accompanied 
Nakhoul  to  West  Point,  gave  the  military 
I  high  marks  for  “inviting  someone  as  griev- 
I  ously  wounded  as  she  was.  The  officers  and 
I  cadets  did  not  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
I  Palestine  Hotel  bombing.  We  had  the 
I  opportunity  to  show  videotape  of  the  hotel 
attack  and  talk  about  it.”  Nakhoul  reports 
a  varied  response,  but  several  cadets  told 
her  that  the  fatal  attack  should  have  been 
acknowledged  as  a  mistake.  11 
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Community  Matters. 


This  is  Joseph.  At  7  years  old,  he  likes  stuffed 
animals  and  to  dance.  He’s  also  autistic,  and 
dealing  with  all  the  lifelong  challenges  that  come 
with  his  disorder. 

You  may  not  know  Joseph,  but  readers  of  the 
Daily  Times  in  Glasgow,  Ky.  sure  do.  In  fact, 
stories  such  as  these  are  told  hundreds  of  times 
each  day  in  the  pages  of  CNHI  newspapers. 

Because  at  CNHI,  we  believe  everyone  in  the 
communities  we  serve  has  a  story  worth  telling. 

"The  story  has  been  very  therapeutic,"  says 


Suzanne  Fant,  Joseph's  foster  mother.  "People 
have  started  noticing  Joseph  more.  They  tend  to 
see  him  more  as  a  little  boy  rather  than  just  a 
strange  kid." 

While  the  photo  of  Joseph  was  a  national 
Editor  and  Publisher  award  winner,  the  real 
achievement  was  in  service  to  our  readers, 
helping  them  better  understand  their  community, 
their  neighbors. 

That's  what  we  do:  From  big  cities  to  small 
towns,  CNHI  newspapers  make  a  difference. 


Alabama  •  Georgia  •  Illinois  •  Indiana  •  Iowa  •  Kansas  •  Kentucky  •  Maryland 
Mississippi  •  North  Carolina  •  Nebraska  •  New  York  •  Ohio  •  Oklahoma 
Texas  •  Pennsylvania  •  Tennessee  •  Florida  •  West  Virginia 


Birmingham,  Alabama  205-298-7100  | 


WWW.CNHI.COM 
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When  the  phone  fails 


TViming  to  teens  or 
taeos  to  boost  circ 


years  ago,”  says  Circulation  Director  Sean 
Spielvogel,  “we  started  scheduling  crew 
nights  on  Wednesdays  or  Thursdays,”  from 
4  to  7  p.m.  Sometimes  The  Sentinel  mails 
out  cards  beforehand.  If  recipients  mail  it 
back  for  a  sample  paper,  they  might  receive 
a  knock  on  their  door  one  evening. 

Spielvogel  says  a  crew  leader  (an  adult) 
accompanies  the  teens  and  keeps  an  eye  on 
them  at  all  times.  The  paper  also  coaches 
the  crew  on  how  to  make  a  sale.  So  far, 
the  newspaper  has  gained  about  10  to  12 
orders  per  crew  night. 

If  a  kid  can’t  entice  someone  to  open 
their  door,  maybe  a  plant  will  do  the  trick. 
Mark  Henschen,  circulation  director  of  the 
North  County  Times  in  Escondido,  Calif., 
uses  adult  carriers  in  sly  ways  to  hunt  for 
new  subscribers.  (Lee  Enterprises,  which 
ovras  \he  North  County  Times,  only  con¬ 
tracts  adult  crews.)  But  these  aren’t  just  any 
adults:  They  come  bearing  plants. 

“A  problem  in  any  adult  sales  program  is 
only  one  of  three  people  on  average  will 
open  the  door,”  he  says.  “If  they  see  some¬ 
one  standing  there  with  a  plant  and  a  clip¬ 
board,  people  assume  they’re  getting  a 
delivery  from  the  florist.”  The  plants,  which 
cost  the  paper  $2.75  each,  immediately  in¬ 
creased  the  door-open  rate  to  47  percent. 
The  paper’s  circulation  is  92,200. 

It  may  not  be  a  plant,  but  it’s  still  green: 
good  old  fashioned  cash.  The  Janesville 
(Wis.)  Gazette  offers  free  gift  certificates, 
which  they  buy  at  discount  from  advertisers 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Flat  or  declining  circulation 

has  been  on  the  minds  of  newspaper 
executives  for  years  and  now  they 
have  to  contend  with  the  federal  do-not-call 
registry,  making  the  situation  worse.  Tele¬ 
marketing  had  already  been  on  the  skids: 
about  54  percent  of  newspapers  now  get 
their  subscribers  from  telemarketing,  down 
from  59  percent  in  1998,  says  John  Murray, 
vice  president  of  circulation  and  marketing 
at  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  circ  directors  are 
putting  on  their  thinking  caps,  tiying  to 
come  up  with  new  ways  to  entice  people 
to  subscribe. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel,  for  example,  has 
been  distributing  free  papers  on  behalf  of 
retailers  such  as  Target  to  non-subscribers 
in  specific  ZIP  codes.  The  Florida  daily  also 
introduced  a  varsity-sports  section  to  lure 
high  school  students.  The  Post  and  Courier 
in  Charleston,  S.C.,  issues  a  subscriber-only 
newsletter.  Every  quarter,  the  newspaper 
chooses  a  reader  to  profile. 

There’s  a  lot  of  brainstorming  going  on 
in  circulation  departments  large  and  small 
across  the  country.  E^P  surveyed  a 
variety  of  papers  to  see  what  they’re  doing 
to  goose  (or  just  retain)  numbers. 

Many  papers  that  have  hung  up  the 
phone  have  taken  to  the  streets.  The  Sen¬ 
tinel,  a  15,000-circulation  daily  paper  in 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  employs  youth  crews  made  up 
of  teenagers.  “When  I  first  came  here  two 


(such  as  groceiy  and  hardware  stores)  if 
people  sign  up  for  more  than  13  weeks.  “I 
never  understood  how  getting  an  umbrella 
would  get  someone  to  subscribe,”  says  Maiy 
Jo  Villa,  the  Gazette’s  circulation  director. 

Dane  Hicks,  publisher  of  The  Anderson 
County  Review,  a  small  weekly  in  Garnett, 
Kan.,  who  wrote  off  telemarketing  long  ago, 
favors  a  hometown  sweepstakes  program, 
along  the  lines  of  a  Publishers  Clearing 
House  contest.  “Out  of  everything  we’ve 
done  —  and  the  only  thing  I  haven’t  done 
is  stand  out  on  the  courthouse  steps  and 
hawk  papers  myself  —  the  sweepstakes 
program  works  the  best,”  Hicks  says. 

The  Review,  with  a  paid  circ  of  about 
3,000,  runs  the  annual  contest  offering  a 
$500  grand  prize,  two  $250  prizes  and  five 
$50  prizes.  ‘You’re  exposed  to  crass  promo¬ 
tional  efforts  for  several  weeks,”  says  Hicks. 
The  Review  then  sends  out  entry  packets 
via  the  mail  and  in  the  newspaper.  Once  a 
person  opens  the  packet,  they  find,  along 
with  a  number,  an  envelope  containing  as 
many  as  30  coupons  for  items  like  free  piz¬ 
za.  The  Review  sells  the  space  to  local 
||9  businesses  for  $250-$300  each.  New 
subscribers  get  two  months  free  deliv- 
IJ  ery.  (A  participant  doesn’t  have  to 
I  I  subscribe  to  win). 
t  j  After  picking  numbers  in  the  news- 
ju  room,  the  paper  summons  the  winner 
J  for  a  photo-op.  “Last  year’s  grand-prize 
■  winner  was  Amish,  so  he  declined  to 
I  have  his  picture  taken,”  Hicks  says. 

I  The  Review  sends  out  between  6,000 

I  to  7,000  sweepstakes  cards  a  year.  Out  of 
I  that,  about  300-400  people  extend  their 
f  subscription.  About  80  people  are  consid- 
'  ered  new  subscribers.  The  sweepstakes 


Some  newspapers  use  sweep- 
stakes  (in  Kansas,  left),  while 
others  visit  potential  subscribers 
(in  California  and  Pennsylvania, 
right)  to  boost  circulation. 
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grosses  $14,000  from  the  coupons  and  sub¬ 
scription  revenues.  Hicks  says  that  since  the 
sweepstakes  has  been  working  so  well  — 
he’s  been  at  it  for  10  years  —  he’s  been  try¬ 
ing  to  spread  the  word,  but  “so  far  nobody 
seems  interested.  Maybe  they’re  afraid  it 
looks  like  a  carnival  stunt.  Sometimes  I 
think  this  industry  is  too  conservative.” 

Hicks  also  looks  to  radio  for  new  ideas. 

“I  listen  to  all  the  goofy  rock  stations,”  one 
of  which  tried  a  stunt  with  a  massive 
amount  of  Jell-O.  When  he  tried  to  secure 
an  unusual  amount  of  Jell-0  himself,  the 
company  denied  his  request.  “They  said 
they  didn’t  recommend  it  for  what  we 
were  using  it  for,”  Hicks  says. 

Not  all  readership  strategies  involve  the 
circulation  department.  The  Orange  County 
Register  turned  to  tacos  and  ducks  in  a  pro¬ 
motion  that  Bob  Gary,  multimedia  brand 
manager,  hopes  will  hook  younger  people. 

As  part  of  its  ‘Take  Back  the  Morning 
Campaign,”  the  Register  partnered  with  the 
Mighty  Ducks  of  Anaheim  (the  hometown 
hockey  team)  and  all  68  Del  Taco  quick- 
serve  restaurants  for  its  Golden  Ticket 
promotion.  For  a  four-week  period,  starting 
in  late  Februaiy,  the  first  100  customers 
who  purchase  a  Del  Taco  breakfast  meal 
during  the  week  receive  a  free  Register.  Del 
Taco  pays  for  the  papers,  but  Gary  declined 
to  reveal  the  price. 

Inserted  inside  each 
paper;  a  full-page  action 
poster  of  one  of  four  Mighty 
Duck  players,  rotating  each 
week.  The  winner  receives  a 
pair  of  tickets  to  a  game— 
the  actual  tickets,  that  is, 
which  are  heat-sealed  to 
the  poster. 

Of  course,  giving  away 
500  pairs  of  real  tickets  — 
and  a  grand-prize  pair  of  season  tickets  — 
causes  a  lot  more  challenges  than  distribut¬ 
ing  redeemable  certificates,  Gary 
admits.  Naturally,  theft  is  a  possibility.  To 
prevent  sticlq'  fingers  the  Register  seals  the 
papers  in  the  polybags,  which  are  distrib¬ 
uted  from  behind  the  counter.  Like  Del 
Taco,  the  Register  is  a  regular  sponsor  of 
the  Ducks,  so  this  was  easy  fit.  The  Ducks 
gave  the  Register  the  tickets  for  free. 

Gary  says  the  paper  didn’t  want  to  simply 
^  offer  free  or  cut-rate  subscriptions,  and 
;  that  face  time  with  young  readers  was  more 
“  important.  “We  wanted  to  get  our  message 
®  and  our  product  out  there  in  front  of  an 
“  I ;  important  audience,”  he  declares.  Now, 
s'  of  course,  he  is  banking  on  them  to 
I  I  regularly  read  the  paper.  II 


Hicks,  who 
knows  that 
money  talks 


Photo  of  the  Month 

wiehs  somtoiiNDDi 


RICHARD  ALAN  HANNON 

THE  (BATON  ROUGE,  LA.)  ADVOCATE  ,  FEB.  6 

Religious  and  peace  activists,  along  with  a  local 
veterans  group,  lit  537  candles  on  the  grounds  of  a 
Unitarian  Church  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  to  signify  the 
number  of  American  military  deaths  in  Iraq  as  of  early 
February.  With  no  end  in  sight  to  the  killing,  this  may  be 
the  only  “light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel”  for  now.  The  U.S. 
death  toll  has  since  climbed  to  nearly  550.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Gk)ing  hat-in-hand  in  Packer  land 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

IN  1953,  Frank  Wood  bought  his 
first  weekly  paper.  Now  he’s  chairman 
of  the  board  at  Brown  County  Publish¬ 
ing,  which  owns  The  Green  Bay  News- 
Chronicle,  a  scrappy  7,000-circulation 
daily.  The  paper  has  been  trying  to  make 
inroads  on  the  Gannett-owned  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette,  which  clobbers  it  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of 56,900.  “There  are  so  dang 
many  people  that  read  our  paper  in  restau¬ 
rants  and  schools  and  hospitals  that  don’t 
subscribe,  and  we  lose  revenue,”  Wood  says. 

Now  Wood  is  considering  borrowing  a 
program  he  uses  for  the  paper’s  Web  site. 

In  Januaiy,  the  free  site  started  asking 


readers  for  voluntary  subscriptions.  Wood 
claims  the  site  gets  80,000  unique  viewers 
a  month.  Its  secret  weapon?  Free  Packers 
pro  football  coverage.  Wood  explains  that 
the  Press-Gazette  and  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  Sentinel  charge  their  readers  for 
viewing  some  of  their  Packer  pages. 

“We  got  one  lady  that  sent  us  $144. 
Another  couple  sent  us  $100,”  says  Wood, 
adding  that  the  average  donation  is  closer 
to  $12.  But  for  the  past  two  months,  the  site 
has  tallied  roughly  $1,000.  Wood  says  he’s 
thinking  about  applying  this  approach  to 
the  paper:  “We’ve  been  fighting  Gannett 
for  24  years  now  and  it  hasn’t  been  easy. 

But  I  don’t  know  enough  to  quit.”  0. 
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the  daily  newspaper  cat¬ 
egory,  and  Courtney 
Dentch  of  TimesLedger 
Newspapers  in  Bayside, 
N.Y.,  in  the  weekly 
newspaper  category, 
respectively,  as  part  of 


its  annual  suburban/ 
community  “Journalist 
of  the  Year”  awards. 

Daniel  and  Dentch  will 
receive  their  awards  at 
the  SNA  Editorial  Ban¬ 
quet,  to  be  held  during 


the  Spring  Publishers' 
Conference  on  March  4 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


reporter  for  The  Palm 
Beach  Post,  has  been 
named  president  of 
the  Florida  Press  Club. 
At  age  25,  Slater  is 
the  youngest  president 
in  the  club’s  history. 


Suburban  Newspapers 
of  America  (SNA)  has 
recognized  Rod  Daniel 
of  the  Ravalli  Republic 
in  Hamilton,  Mont.,  in 


Stephanie  Slater,  a 


Tom  Hamburger  has  joined  the  Los  Angeles 
Times'  Washington  bureau  as  a  staff 
writer.  A  former  White  House  correspon¬ 
dent  for  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Ham¬ 
burger  previously  served  as  bureau  chief 
for  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune. 


Aaron  J.  Kotarek  has  been  promoted  to 
director  of  circulation  at  The  Record  in 
Stockton.  Kotarek  has  served  as  the  pa¬ 
per’s  circulation  sales  &  marketing  man¬ 
ager  and  assistant  circulation  director. 


NEWSPEOPLE@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 

^ -  WASHINGTON 

Larry  J.  Duthie 

Lariy  J.  Duthie  has  been  named  publish- 
^  er  of  the  Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin. 

^  Duthie,  who  has  spent  most  of  his  career 

^  as  a  Washington  newspaper  executive, 

y  V  recently  became  publisher  of  the  Union- 

Bulletin's  sister  newspaper,  the  Yakima 
Herald-Republic.  Duthie  began  his  news- 
^  paper  career  in  1971  as  a  reporter  for  a 

Colorado  aviation  newspaper.  By  1976,  he  w^  publisher/owner 
of  a  group  of  three  community  newspapers  in  northern  Califor¬ 
nia.  Since  2001  Duthie  has  served  a  similar  role  as  president/ 
publisher  for  a  group  of  newspapers  in  north  central  California. 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 


Gary  Lunsford  to  director  of  subscriber 
services  for  The  Modesto  Bee.  Lunsford 
joined  the  Bee  in  1990  as  a  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  rep  and  has  held  various  posi¬ 
tions  in  advertising  sales/management. 


GEORGIA 

Pam  Siddall  returns  to  the  Columbus 
Ledger-Enquirer  as  its  vice  president 
and  general  manager.  Siddall  joined 
the  Ledger-Enquirer  as  its  chief  financial 
officer  in  1997;  she  moved  to  The  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  in  2001  as  CFO,  and  was 
also  named  the  paper’s  vice  president. 


Mike  McQueen  is  the  new  managing  editor 
at  The  Macon  Telegraph.  The  former 
Associated  Press  correspondent  has 
served  as  an  associate  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  journeilism  department 
at  Florida  International  University. 


Robert  Mashburn  has  been  named  Sunday 
editor  at  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion  after  16  years  in  its  sports  depart- 


lan  Lament  has  been  named  president, 
publisher  and  CEO  of  the  Alameda 
Newspaper  Group,  which  includes  The 
Oakland  Tribune.  Lamont  has  been 
publisher  of  the  Press-Telegram  in 
Long  Beach  since  September  2001. 


CALIFORNIA 

Tracy  Rafter  has  been  named  publisher  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Daily  News 
of  Los  Angeles.  Rafter  has  served  as  sen¬ 
ior  vice  president  for  advertising  and 
marketing  at  the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Group  since  2001.  She  replaces  John 
Schueler,  LANG’s  new  president/CEO. 


- FLORIDA 

-jBP  The  president 
^  and  publisher 

oi  The  News- 
Press  in  Fort  Myers  has  also 
been  named  a  group  vice  presi 
dent  in  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.’s 
South  Newspaper  Group. 


Mark  Stevens  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Press-Telegram  of  Long  Beach. 
Stevens  makes  the  move  from  Rogers 
Publishing  of  Toronto,  where  he  served 
as  group  publisher. 


Reynaldo  Mena  has  been  appointed  editor 
in  chief  of  Hoy's  Los  Angeles  edition, 
which  will  debut  in  March.  Publishing 
executive  Juan  ArangO  has  been  appointed 
general  manager.  Mena  joins  Hoy  from 
the  Spanish-language  weekly  Excelsior, 
where  he  was  editor  from  1999  to  2003. 
Arango  joined  Hoy  in  January  1999  in 
Long  Island,  N.Y.  as  editor  in  chief  and 
was  promoted  to  vice  president  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  general  manager  in  2000. 


Daniel  Borenstein  has  been  named  editor 
of  an  expanded  Knight  Ridder  Sacramen¬ 
to  bureau  that  merges  the  capital  staffs 
of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  and  The 
Contra  Costa  Times.  Borenstein  has 
served  as  political  editor  for  the  Contra 
Costa  Times  since  1991- 
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ment.  Sheila  Garland  has  been  named 
director  of  newsroom  training,  a  promo¬ 
tion  from  deputy  metro  editor/suburbs. 
Mark  Waligore  succeeds  Sheila  Garland 
as  suburban  editor. 


Joe  Logue  ■  ^■3 

80,  DIED  Jan.  23 

FORMER  SPORTS  EDITOR  FOR  THE  TRENTONIAN,  NEW  JERSEY  ^  f  JCfl 

There  ARE  SOME  JOURNALISTS  WHO  COVER 
local  sports  so  passionately  for  so  long,  that 
in  time  they  become  synonymous  with  the 
community  itself.  Joe  Logue,  who  worked  as  a 
sportswriter  and  editor  for  The  Trentonian  in  New 
Jersey  for  more  than  50  years,  was  one  of  them. 

From  Thanksgiving  Day  in  1948  —  when  he 
covered  his  first  football  game  for  the  paper  —  until 
last  spring,  Joe  Logue  was  on  hand  at  every  major 
sports  event  in  the  Trenton  area,  representing  the 
paper  and  working  to  deliver  readers  the  exact  de¬ 
tails  of  soccer,  football,  basketball  or  baseball  games.  Those  who  worked  with  him 
said  Logue  had  two  great  loves:  covering  sports,  and  his  wife  of  54  years,  Laura. 

Logue  was  also  known  for  giving  several  young  scribes  their  start,  among  them 
Ed  Christine,  now  the  sports  editor  at  The  Scranton  Times-Tribune,  Chris  D’Ami¬ 
co,  sports  editor  at  the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  and  Athan  Atsales,  assistant  sports 
editor  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Atsales,  who  came  to  the  Trentonian  as  a  high 
school  senior,  recalled:  “When  Joe  Logue  walked  over  to  greet  me,  I  respectfully 
said,  ‘Nice  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Logue.’  Much  to  my  surprise,  Joe  said:  ‘Listen  here, 
there  is  no  need  to  call  me  Mr.  Logue.  My  name  is  Joe.  Just  call  me  Joe.’” 

Logue  retired  from  the  Trentonian  last  June,  a  month  after  the  pressbox  at 
the  baseball  field  of  Hamilton  High  School  West  was  named  in  his  honor. 


Also  at  the  Journal-Constitution,  Charles 
Parker  has  been  appointed  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  new  vice  president  of  legal  affairs. 
Parker  worked  at  the  A/C  from  1989  to 
1995,  first  as  director  of  budgeting/fore¬ 
casting  and  then  as  assistant  controller. 


HAWAII 

Mark  Platte  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  The  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Platte 
joined  \he  Advertiser 'm  2000  as  assistant 
managing  editor  for  news.  Also,  Marsha 
McFadden  and  Sandra  Oshiro  have  been 
named  assistant  managing  editors.  Mc¬ 
Fadden  joined  Advertiser  m  1997  as 
an  assistant  city  editor  and  became  city 
editor  in  2000,  while  Oshiro  has  been 
business  editor  since  2002. 


ILLINOIS 

Dave  Dawson  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald  ^  Review  in  Decatur.  Dawson 


On  Sunday,  February  22,  2004, 
PARADE  featured  the  world's 
10  worst  dictators.  That  day, 
79  million  newspaper  readers 
gained  perspective  on  world 
events  and  reflected  on  our 
freedoms  at  home. 


Sowce;  MRI  Fall  2003 
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Dave 
Balcom 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  the 
East  Oregonian. 
Previously,  Balcom  served  as 
publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Faribault  (Minn.)  Daily  News. 


most  recently  served  as  the  Herald  ^ 
Review ’s  opinion  page  editor  and  copy 
desk  supervisor. 

Jay  Tebbe,  vice  president/director  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Belleville  (Ill.)  News-Democ¬ 
rat,  has  been  named  its  president  and 
publisher  effective  April  1.  Tebbe,  45,  has 
been  with  the  News-Democrat  since  1976. 

INDIANA 

Neill  Borowski  has  been  hired  as  the  new 
assistant  managing  editor  for  local  news 
at  The  Indianapolis  Star.  Borowski  previ¬ 
ously  worked  as  The  Philadelphia  Inquir- 


High-Performance  Leadership 

May  2-5,  2004 

For  experienced  managers  with  significant 
responsibility  who  want  to  make  the 
transition  into  true  leadership. 

Tuition:  $1,350  if  paid  by  March  5,  2004; 

$1,500  after  that  date 
Hotel/meal  package:  $625 
To  register:  americanpressinstitute.org/04/Performance 


Executive  Marketing 

May  10-14,  2004 

A  rigorous  case-study  course  for  senior 
marketing  executives,  focusing  on 
developing  a  suite  of  products  and  delivery 
methods  to  serve  every  aspect  of  a  market. 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America. 


Registration  by  March  12,  2004  is  encouraged 

Hotel/meal  package:  $850 

To  register:  americanpressinstitute.org/04/ExMarketingl 


Authenticity-The  Retreat'  for 
Women  Media  Executives 

May  16-20,  2004 

For  women  who  are  serious  about  making  a 
difference  in  their  news  organizations,  and 
about  succeeding  on  their  own  terms.  In 
partnership  with  CorporateHOPE. 

Tuition:  $2,800 

Registration  by  iimited  to  20  participants 
Hotel/meal  package:  $850 
To  register:  americanpressinstitute.org/04/Authenticity 

The  Publishers’  Forum 

June  13-15,  2004 

A  powerful  retreat  that  examines  and 
reflects  on  critical  issues  facing  the  news 
industry  today. 

Tuition:  $2,070  if  paid  by  Aprii  16,  2004; 

$2,300  after  that  date 
Hotel/meal  package:  $500 
To  register:  americanpressinstitute.org/04/Publisners 

Revenues  and  Costs:  Total 
Newspaper  Management  (for  daily 
newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation) 

July  11-15,  2004 

Using  Inland’s  Cost  and  Revenue  Study,  an 
examination  of  all  the  metrics  that 
determine  financial  performance.  Inland 
Study  participants  will  receive  their  own 
results  at  the  seminar. 

Tuition:  $1,215  if  paid  by  May  14,  2004; 

$1,350  after  that  date 
Hotel/meal  package:  $850 
To  register:  americanpressinstitute.org/04/Revenues 
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er’s  deputy  New  Jersey  editor,  and  also 
served  that  newspaper  as  director  of 
computer-assisted  reporting  and  analysis, 
assistant  director  of  circulation,  and  as  a 
business  reporter. 

KENTUCKY 

Chris  Ordway  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  News  Enterprise  of  Elizabethtown. 
He  previously  served  as  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Citrus  County  Chronicle  in 
Crystal  River,  Fla. 

MINNESOTA 
Bonnie  Laux  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  of  display  advertising  at  the 
Star  Tribune  in  Minneapolis.  Laux  had 
previously  served  as  the  newspaper’s  di¬ 
rector  of  national/enterprise  marketing. 

NEW  YORK 

Sandy  Keenan  has  been  named  enterprise 
editor  iovNewsday.  Keenan  has  served 
the  newspaper  as  a  reporter,  senior  as¬ 
signment  editor  and  deputy  sports  editor. 

Stephen  Howe  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  advertising  for  the  Americas 
for  the  Financial  Times.  Howe  previously 
served  as  vice  president  of  advertising 
for  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Michael  D.  Beach  has  been  named  circula¬ 
tion  director  for  The  Times  Herald-Record 
in  Middletown.  Beach  is  promoted  from 
circulation  sales  and  marketing  manager. 

Brad  Harmon  to  vice  president  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  £sf 
Chronicle.  Previously,  Harmon  worked 
for  The  Indianapolis  Star,  where  he 
served  as  director  of  retail  advertising. 

OHIO 

Mike  Burbach  has  been  appointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  \he  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 
Burbach,  44,  has  served  as  vice  president 
and  executive  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer  since  1997. 

Lucinda  (Cindy)  George  Bealer  has  been 
named  president  and  publisher  of  The 
News-Messenger  in  Fremont  and  the  Port 
Clinton  News-Herald.  She  previously  was 
advertising  director  of  the  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier. 

Deb  Martin  has  been  promoted  to  news 
editor  for  Ohio  for  The  Associated  Press. 
Previously,  she  worked  as  the  day  supervi¬ 
sor  for  AP  in  Columbus. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Chris  Voccio  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  The  Tribune-Democrat  in 
Johnstown.  Voccio  previously  served 
as  publisher  of  the  Herald-Banner  in 
Greenville,  Texas. 

Larry  Rosenthal  has  been  appointed  news 
editor  for  The  Associated  Press  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  most  recently  was  the  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/content  at  the 
Courier-Post  in  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  Jodie 
DeJonge  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
bureau  chief.  Previously  she  worked  as 
news  editor  for  AP  in  Indianapolis. 

Astrid  Garcia  to  senior  vice  president  of 
human  resources,  labor  and  operations 
for  Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc.  Garcia 
previously  worked  for  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News  as  VP  of  human  resources. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Greg  Retsinas  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald-Joumal  in  Spartanburg.  Retsinas 
previously  served  as  city  editor  at  The 
Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News. 

TENNESSEE 
Judith  (Judi)  Terzotis  to  president  and 
publisher  of  The  Daily  News  Journal  in 
Murfreesboro  and  The  Review  Appeal 
in  Franklin,  from  general  manager  of  the 
Middle  Tennessee  Group  of  publications. 

UTAH 

Fred  C.  Temby  has  been  promoted  to  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  Newspaper  Agency  Corp,  from 
executive  vice  president/general  manager. 

VIRGINIA 

James  McDonald  has  been  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  The  Journal  News¬ 
papers,  as  well  as  president  of  the  Sun 
Gazette  newspapers  and  its  related  publi¬ 
cations.  McDonald  has  served  as  publish¬ 
er  of  Philadelphia  Metro. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Robert  R.  Hammond  has  been  named  chief 
operating  officer  of  publications  for  West 
Virginia  Media  and  publisher  of  The  State 
Journal  in  Charleston. 

WISCONSIN 
Roger  F.  Coleman  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  Conley  Media.  Previously,  he 
served  tis  publisher  of  The  Daily  Indepen¬ 
dent  in  Ashland,  Ky.,  and  the  Greenup 
County  News  Times  in  Greenup,  Ky. 


OBITUARIES 


Dave  Donnelly 

66,  Died  Jan.  24 
COLUMNIST,  THE  HONOLULU 
STAR-BULLETIN 

A  COLUMNIST  FOR 

The  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  for  35 
years,  Dave  Donnelly, 
a  Keokuk,  Iowa,  native, 
came  to  Hawaii  with 
the  military.  After  leav¬ 
ing  the  Navy  in  1961, 
he  started  working  as  a 
newsman  at  Hawaii 
radio  station  KPOI. 
Donnelly  later  became  a 
disc  jockey  and  one  of 
the  original  “Poi  Boys” 
who  helped  popularize 
rock  ‘n’  roll  in  the  Aloha 
State.  He  joined  the 
Star-Bulletin  in  1968, 
writing  a  daily  three-dot 
column. 

Donnelly  also  was  an 
actor  and  director,  active 


in  local  theater  produc¬ 
tions.  He  directed  his 
last  play,  “The  Weir,”  in 
April  at  the  Yellow  Brick 
Studio.  In  addition,  he 
played  at  least  a  dozen 
parts  in  the  Hawaii  5-0 
television  series. 

E.Bartlett  Barnes 

96,  Died  Feb.  9 

FORMER  BRISTOL  (CONN.)  PRESS 
PUBLISHER 

Freedom  of  infor- 
mation  issues  are 
a  constant  battle  for 
journalists,  and  E. 
Bartlett  Barnes  spent 
years  in  the  trenches. 
Barnes,  who  served  as 
publisher  of  The  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press  for  nearly 
three  decades,  started 
leading  the  crusade 
in  1955  for  sunshine 
statutes  in  Connecticut. 
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Former  Connecticut 
Gk)v.  William  O’  Neill 
later  tapped  Barnes  to 
serve  as  an  FOI  commis¬ 
sioner  from  1985-1989. 

A  Yale  University 
graduate,  Barnes  worked 
for  the  Stamford  Advo¬ 
cate  for  eight  years  as  a 
reporter  and  advertising 
salesman.  He  returned 
to  the  Bristol  Press  in 
1937  to  sell  advertising, 
and  moved  up  the  ranks 
to  become  the  paper’s 
business  manager  and 
general  manager. 

When  his  father, 
Arthur,  died  in  1956, 
Barnes  and  his  brother 
Clarkson  were  named 
co-publishers  until 
Clarkson  retired  in  1968, 
leaving  him  publisher 
of  the  Bristol  Press 
until  its  sale  in  1985. 


Murphy  McGinnis  Media,  Inc. 

has  sold 

Virginia  (MN)  Mesabi  Daily  News 
Hibbing  (MN)  Daily  Tribune 
Ashland  (WI)  Daily  Press 
Superior  (WI)  Daily  Telegram 

and  13  non-daily  publications 
(300,000  combined  circulation) 
to 

Superior  Publishing,  Inc. 

an  affiliate  of  MCG  Capital  Corporation 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented 
Murphy  McGinnis  Media,  Inc.,  in  this  transaction. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  fails  to  ‘preserve’  as 
‘The  Cincinnati  Post’  is  cut  loose  from  its  JOA 


The  year  2007  is  shaping  up 
to  be  yet  another  landmark  in 
the  feckless  history  of  the  woe¬ 
fully  misnamed  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  of  1970. 

As  it  looks  now,  The  Cincinnati  Post 
will  see  2007  off  by  publishing  its  final 
edition  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  126  years  after 
its  founding.  Gannett  Co.  earlier  this  year 
notified  the  Post's  parent  company,  E.W. 
Scripps,  that  it  was  pulling  The  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  out  of  their  joint  operating 
agreement  (JOA)  when  it  expires  Dec.  31, 
2007.  Given  that  Gannett 
owns  all  the  printing  press¬ 
es,  production  equipment, 
delivery  trucks  in  the  JOA 
—  and  that  the  evening- 
cycle  Post's  circulation 
has  dwindled  over  the 
agreement’s  30  years 
from  188,000  to  42,219  — 
the  notice  is  a  death  sen¬ 
tence  for  the  Post. 

With  its  early  warning,  Gannett  is 
giving  the  Post  newsroom  nearly  four 
years  to  come  up  with  one  of  those  touch¬ 
ing  final-banner  headlines  that  are  the 
usual  payoff  of  a  JOA. 

And  2007  may  also  be  the  last  year 
that  Seattle  is  a  two-daily  city.  The  Seattle 
Times  Co.  is  striving  mightily  to  wriggle 
out  of  its  JOA  with  Hearst  Corp.’s  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  which  is  laboring  just 
as  mightily  to  keep  the  operating  agree¬ 
ment  —  and  itself  —  alive.  Like  the  En¬ 
quirer  in  Cincinnati,  the  Times  holds  all 
the  production,  circulation  and  business 
marbles  in  the  Seattle  JOA.  To  get  quick 
decisions  in  the  lawsuits  flying  over  the 
JOA,  the  Times  last  fall  agreed  to  keep 


the  agreement  alive  until  at  least  2007. 

Of  course,  the  Times  jP-I  JOA  was 
supposed  to  keep  Seattle  a  two-newspa- 
per  town  until  it  expired  in  2083.  But 
then,  falling  three-quarters  of  a  century 
shy  of  their  promise  is  not  at  all  unusual 
for  dailies  that  seek  the  monopolistic 
succor  of  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act.  Seeing  a  JOA  agreement  through 
to  its  expiration,  as  Gannett  is  doing 
in  Cincinnati,  is  a  rarity  these  days. 

Unfortunately,  there’s  no  expiration 
date  on  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act, 
which  is  entering  middle 
age  as  a  law  remarkably 
ineffective  even  for  a 
Nixon-era  exercise  in 
cynicism.  Add  the  certain 
disappearance  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post  and 
the  only  slightly  less 
likely  folding  of  the  P-I 
to  the  list  of  newspapers 
that  were  not  “preserved” 

I  by  a  JOA,  and  the  Newspaper  Preserva- 
!  tion  Act  will  have  kept  two  papers  pub- 
j  fishing  in  just  nine  of  the  26  cities 
I  where  it  was  invoked. 

Consider,  too,  what  is  being  “pre¬ 
served”:  At  a  time  when  newspapers 
everywhere  are  bursting  with  new  fea¬ 
tures  and  niche  products  designed  to 
reach  out  to  audiences  such  as  young 
people,  recent  arrivals  and  commuters, 

!  what  original  ideas  ever  come  from 
i  a  JOA? 

It’s  long  past  time  for  Congress  to 
stamp  a  sell-by  date  on  this  sham  law 
i  that  stifles  competition  and  innovation, 

I  limiting  subscribers  and  advertisers  to 
!  a  Hobson’s  choice  in  reading  and  rates. 


Newspapers  are 
bursting  with 
new  features. 
But  what  fresh 
ideas  ever  came 
from  a  JOA? 


America’s  Oldest  Journal  Covering  the  Newspaper  Industry 

I  With  which  have  been  merged:  'Fhe  Journalist,  established  March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom,  March  1892; 
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Todd  Shields,  Washington  Editor. 
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"The  People  cannot  be  safe  without  Information. 


Thomas  Jefferson 


Access  to  information  is  essential  to 
democracy.  Unfortunately,  governmental  secrecy 
and  withholding  of  information  has  become  a 
hallmark  of  the  current  administration, 
compromising  the  public's  "right  to  know." 

By  way  of  example.  President  Bush  has  held 
just  nine  formal  press  conferences  since  taking 
office,  far  fewer  than  any  recent  president. 
President  Clinton  had  held  33  at  this  point;  the 
first  President  Bush,  61,  and  President 
Reagan,  18. 

And  the  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom 
of  the  Press  has  documented  hundreds  of 
instances  where  access  to  information  has  been 
restricted,  delayed  or  denied  by  the  Bush 
administration. 

David  Hume  once  wrote,  "it  is  seldom  that 
liberty  of  any  kind  is  lost  all  at  once."  Today,  our 
freedoms  are  being  chipped  away,  bit  by  little 
bit,  escaping  the  public  scrutiny  typically  afforded 
more  blatant  threats  to  our  constitutional  rights. 

At  Knight  Ridder,  we  will  resist  this  tide  with 
every  tool  we  can  muster.  On  a  local  level,  in 
cities  around  the  U.S.,  we  spend  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  fighting  for  Freedom  Of 
Information  requests  by  our  journalists.  Almost 
invariably  we  win.  And  the  story  gets  published, 
resulting  in  some  kind  of  change  or  reform. . 

It's  a  fight  worth  fighting.  Because  in  our 
view,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  too  much 
information. 

Adapted  from  a  speech  given  by  Knight  Ridder  Chairman 
Tony  Ridder  to  the  National  Press  Club  on  October  8,  2003 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Detroit  Free  Press 
The  Miami  Herald  • 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Nuevo  Mundo,  Viet  Mercury 
The  Kansas  City  Star 
The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Diario  La  Estrella  (Dallas/Ft.  Worth) 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 
Contra  Costa  Times 


Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
The  (Columbia,  S.C.)  State 
The  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 
el  Nuevo  Herald  (Miami) 

The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 
Belleville  (III.)  News-Democrat 
The  (Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.)  Sun  News 
Columbus  (6a.)  Ledger-Enquirer 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat 


The  (Biloxi,  Miss.)  Sun  Herald 
Duluth  (MinnJ  News  Tribune 
The  (Fort  Wayne,  Ind.)  News-Sentinel 
(Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.)  Times  Leader 
Bradenton  (Ra.)  Herald 
The  (San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.)  Tribune 
The  Monterey  County  (Calif.)  Herald 
Grand  Forks  (N.O.)  Herald 
(State  College,  Pa.)  Centre  Daily  Times 
Aberdeen  (S.D.)  American  News 
The  Olathe  (Kan.)  Daily  News 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Now  major  papers  weigh  in 

DIE  HIDDEN  VIIDIMS 
DE  CDNEUCT  IN  INAD 

One  UPl  reporter  led  the  way  in  exposing  injuries  and  suicides 

My  vote  for  Iraq  reporter  of  the  year 
goes  to  a  low-profile  journalist  who  did  not  cover 
the  war  itself  and  has  never  even  been  to  Bagh¬ 
dad.  His  name  is  Mark  Benjamin,  33,  and  he 
serves  as  investigations  editor  for  United  Press 
International  out  of  Washington,  D.C.  E&P  has  documented  his 
work  since  last  autumn,  and  now  the  heavy  hitters  —  The  New  York 
Times  and  The  Washington  Post  —  are  follovvdng  his  lead,  taking 
a  long  look  at  the  forgotten  American  victims  of  the  war:  the 
injured,  the  traumatized,  and  the  suicides. 

It  was  quite  a  February  for  Benjamin.  Early  in  the  month  he  was 


awarded  second  prize  in  the  annual 
Raymond  Clapper  Memorial  Awards  for 
Outstanding  Washington  Reporting.  The 
judges  cited,  in  particular,  his  work  last 
October  in  revealing  that  hundreds  of 
soldiers  at  Fort  Stewart,  Ga.,  were  being 
kept  in  hot  cement  barracks  without 
running  water  while  they  waited,  for  as 
long  as  months,  for  medical  care.  (Twelve 
days  later  he  exposed  ghastly  conditions 
at  Fort  Knox  in  Kentucky.) 

This  was  one  of  those  rare  stories  that 
produced  quick  and  measurable  results 
rather  than  mere  promises.  Army  Secretary 
Les  Brownlee  flew  to  Fort  Stewart,  new 
doctors  were  dispatched  £md  within  a 
month  the  barracks  had  been  closed. 
Pentagon  officials  later  declared  they  would 
spend  $77  million  this  year  to  help  return¬ 
ing  troops  get  better  treatment.  And  the 
media  started  paying  more  attention  to  the 
injured.  Until  then  the  2,000  non-fatal 
casualties  were  rarely  mentioned. 

Benjamin  also  was  the  first  reporter  to 
link  U.S.  illnesses  and  deaths  in  Iraq  (and 
elsewhere)  to  possible  side  effects  of  various 
vaccines.  And  he  was  first  to  closely  analyze 
non-combat  injuries  and  ailments  in  Iraq 


—  a  step  E^P  advocated  as  long  ago  as 
last  July.  Benjamin  showed  that  one  in  five 
medical  evacuations  from  Iraq  were  for 
neurological  or  psychiatric  reasons.  He 


followed  that  with  a  probe  of  the  unnerv- 
i  ingly  high  suicide  rate  among  soldiers  in 
Iraq,  and  also  revealed  that  two  returning 
1  soldiers  had  killed  themselves  at  Walter 
Reed  Medical  Center  in  Washington  (a  fact 
the  military  had  kept  hidden). 

Now  these  issues  are  finally  gaining  a 
wider  airing. 

!  In  a  Feb.  15  cover  stoiy  for  The  New  York 
1  Times  Magazine,  Sara  Corbett  profiled  sev¬ 
eral  badly-damaged  veterans  of  the  101st 
Airborne  Division,  now  back  home  and 
!  coping  with  “sleepless  nights,  restless  days, 
fractured  relationships  and  vials  of  pills 


that  help  with  the  pain  —  but  not  enough.” 
The  number  of  injured  in  Iraq  now  tops 
3,000  (counting  accidents)  with  more  than 
550  qualifying  as  psychiatric  casualties. 

Due  to  body  armor,  fewer  die  in  Iraq;  they 
get  to  live  another  day,  but  without  arms  or 
legs,  or  working  stomachs,  or  fully  func¬ 
tioning  brains. 

More  than  100,000  troops  will  return 
to  the  U.S.  this  year  and  many  are  likely  to 
display  the  same  symptoms  of  post-trau¬ 
matic  stress  found  in  Vietnam  vets.  ‘There 
will  be  problems,”  one  soldier,  who  came 
home  without  his  right  arm,  told  Corbett. 
“Therell  be  a  lot  of  short  fuses,  a  lot  of 
intolerance.  People  are  going  to  have  to 
be  patient  with  these  guys.” 

Four  days  later,  Theola  Labbe  in  The 
Washington  Post,  in  a  front-page  report, 
explored  another  one  of  Benjamin’s  pet 
issues.  There  have  been  at  least  21  suicides 
among  our  troops  in  Iraq  —  well  above  nor¬ 
mal  rates  for  the  Army  —  and  this  number 
does  not  include  many  others  still  under 
investigation,  nor  the  two  cases  at  Walter 
Reed  and  others  on  the  home  front.  An 
Iraq  vet  recently  killed  himself  at  a  Shoney’s 
Inn  in  Tennessee,  possibly  by  drinking 
antifreeze  and  Drain  Pro,  the  Baltimore 
5m/i  reported  last  month. 

Labbe  added  to  these  facts  the  wrench¬ 
ing  testimony  of  the  soldiers’  families,  who 
reported  difficulties  getting  details  on  the 
!  deaths  from  the  military.  “We  call  them,  we 
have  questions,  we  want  to  know,  and  they 
don’t  have  anything  to  tell  us,”  one  widow 
said.  “They  don’t  have 
nothing  to  say,  and  that’s 
not  right.”  The  mother  of 
another  suicide  drove 
around  a  nearby  town  for 
three  hours  on  a  tip  that  a 
sergeant  who  knew  her 
dead  son  was  home  on 
leave  (she  didn’t  find  him). 
Why  the  high  suicide 
1  rate?  Trish  Wood,  a  researcher  for  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  Foundation, 
told  me  recently,  “The  spike  happened  after 
Bush  declared  ‘major  combat  operations’ 
over.  The  troops  found  themselves  in  a  very 
dangerous  place,  with  no  firm  date  that 
they  would  return  home,  surrounded  by 
i  Iraqis  who,  if  not  hostile,  were  indifferent 
i  —  certainly  not  bestowing  the  ‘sweets  and 
j  flowers’  the  Iraqi  exiles  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  had  predicted.”  Mark  Benjamin  told 
me  last  week  that  he  fears  a  “large  cluster” 
of  suicides  in  the  coming  months  as  tens 
!  of  thousands  of  troops  rotate  home.  il 


The  number  of 
injured  now  tops 
3,000,  as  the  suicide 
rate  for  soldiers 
in  Iraq  climbs  to 
troubling  levels. 
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Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  is  proud  to  recognize  the  winners  of  the  2003  Editorial  Contest. 
Special  thanks  to  the  American  Press  Institute  for  judging  this  year's  contest. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  ALL  WINNERS! 


21st  Century  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 
Macomb  Daily 

American  Community  Newspapers  LLC 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 

The  Mesquite  News  (Star  Community 
Newspapers)  (2) 

Eden  Prairie,  Sun  Current  (Sun  Publications) 
New  Hope  &  Golden  Valley  Sun-Post  (Sun 
Publications) 

Anteebo  Publishers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 
Grosse  Pointe  News 

Antelope  Valley  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  6 
Antelope  Valley  Press 

Brehm 

Communications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  5 
Auburn  Journal  (Gold 
Country  Media)  (3) 

Press-Tribune  (Gold 
Country  Media)  (2) 

CNI  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 

Elm  Leaves/Muskego 
Sun/Menomonee  Talk 
Franklin  Hub  (2] 

West  Allis  Star 

CNS/ThisWeek 
Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  11 
Dublin  Villager 
Johnstown  Independent 
Rocky  Fork  Enterprise  & 

South  SideThisWeek 
ThisWeek  in  Clintonville/Baechwold  (2) 
ThisWeek  in  Northland 


Brehm  Communications; 
Auburn  Journal;  Best 
Headline;  Class  E; 
Auburn,  CA;  1st  Place 


ThisWeek  Westerville  (2) 
ThisWeek  Worthington  (3) 


Colorado  Mountain  News  Media 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 
Citizen  Telegram 


Community  Newspaper  Company 
(Herald  Media,  Inc.) 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  10 

Harwich  Oracle 
Hingham  Journal 
Lexington  Minuteman 
Marblehead  Reporter 
Melrose  Free  Press 


Merrimack  River  Current 
North  Shore  Sunday 
The  Metro  West  Daily 
News  (2) 

Weymouth  News 


Community  Newspaper 
Company  (Herald  M^ia, 
Inc.);  North  Shore 
Sunday;  Best  News 
Photo;  Classes  C-D 
Combined;  Needham, 
MA,  1st  Place 


Community  Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc. 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  5 

Portsmouth  Daily  Times  (2) 

The  Free  Press  (3) 


Concord  Publishing  House 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 

Southeast  Missourian  (Rust  Communications) 

Cox  Ohio  Publishing 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  5 
Fairfield  Echo 


East  Hampton  Independent  News 
Company 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 

East  Hampton  Independent 

The  Riverhead  &  North  Fork  Independent 

Fagen  Hancock  LLC 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 

Southern  Chandler/Ocotillo  News 


Gazette  Press  LTD 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 
St.  Albert  Gazette 

Greater  Media 
Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 
News  Transcript  (3) 
The  Hub 

Holden  Landmark 
Corporation 

TO'tAL  AWARDS:  6 
The  Landmark 


Greater  Media  Newspapers; 
Hoilinger  The  Hub;  Best  Sports 

IntOITlfitional.  Inc.  Photo;  Class  B;  Freehold, 
TOTAL  AWARDS:  22  NJ;  1st  Place 

The  Doings 

The  Star  (Midwest  Suburban  Publishing)  (5) 
Barrington  Courier-Review 
(Pioneer  Press) 

Deerfield  Review 
(Pioneer  Press) 

Evanston  Review 
(Pioneer  Press) 

Glencoe  News 
(Pioneer  Press)  (2) 

Grayslake  Review 
(Pioneer  Press) 

Maywood  Herald 
(Pioneer  Press)  (2) 

Northbrook  Star 
(Pioneer  Press)  (2) 

Northwest  Bureau 
(Pioneer  Press) 

Oak  Leaves 
(Pioneer  Press) 

Pioneer  Press 

(Pioneer  Press)  (2) 

West  Proviso  Herald 
(Pioneer  Press) 

WinnetkaTalk 
(Pioneer  Press) 
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Hoilinger  International, 
Inc.;  The  Star;  Best  Non 
Page  One  Layout;  Class 
0;  Tinley  Park,  IL;  1$t 
Place 


m 


1  ST  PLACE  -  Dailies 
Journalist  of  the  Year 

Rod  Daniel 

Ravalli  Republic 
Hamilton,  MT 
Lee  Enterprises 


1ST  PLACE  -  Weeklies 
Journalist  of  the  Year 

Courtney  Dentch 

TimesLedger  Newspapers 
Bayside,  NY 

TimesLedger  Newspapers 


FOR  A  COMPLETE  LISTING  OF  ALL  AWARDS  VISIT;  www.suburban-news.org 
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HomeTown 
Communications 
Network;  South  L/on 
Herald;  Best  Photo- 
journaiism;  Class  A, 

South  Lyon.  Ml;  1st  Place 


HomeTown  Communications  Network 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  28 
Birmingham  Eccentric  (3) 

Clarkstown  Eccentric 
Farmington  Observer  (3) 

Lake  Orion  Eccentric 
Livonia  Observer  (3) 

Plymouth  Observer  (4) 

Redford-Garden  City 
Observer  (2) 

Rochester  Eccentric  (2) 

South  Lyon  Herald  (2) 

Southfield  Eccentric 
The  MilfordTimes  (4) 

Troy  Eccentric  (2) 

Delhi  Press  (The 
Community  Press) 

Milford-Miami  Advertiser  (The  Community  Press) 

Journal  Register  Company 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  55 

Community  News 
Daily  Freeman  (2) 

Daily  Local  News  (2) 

Delaware  County  Daily 
Times  (3) 

Fairfield  Minuteman  (2) 

Main  Lin^  Life  (Acme 
Newspapers)  (4) 

Millbrook  RoundTable 
(Taconic  Press)  (2) 

Montgomery 
Newspapers  (6) 

The  Herald  News  (3) 

The  Litchfield  County 
Times 

The  Mercury 
The  Morning  Journal  (4) 

The  New  MilfordTimes 
The  News-Herald 
The  Weekly  Times 
The  Phoenix 
The  Record-Troy  (4) 

The  Reporter  (4) 

The  Saratogian  (3) 

TheTattoo/The  Bristol  Press 
TheTimes  Herald  (2) 

TheTrentonian 
The  Call-Woonsocket  (5) 


Lee  Enterprises 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  87' 
Albany  Democrat 
Herald  (3) 

Billings  Gazette  (3) 
Casper  Star-Tribune 
Corvallis  Gazette-Times  (6) 


Herald  &  Review  (3) 
Independent  Record  (2) 
Lincoln  Journal  Star  (2) 
Missoulian 

Nbrth  County  Times/The 
Californian  (9) 
Quad-Citytimes  (10) 
Ravalli  Republic  (2) 
Shawano  Leader  (2) 

The  Daily  News  (8) 

The  Globe  Gazette 
The  Southern  Illinoisan 
TheTimes  (25) 

TheTimes  &  Democrat  (2) 
TheTimes  News  (3) 
Waterloo-Cedar  Falls 
Courier  (3) 

Liberty  Suburban 
Chicago  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 
Press-Post 


St/^OAY  \m" 


Lee  Enterprises;  Lincoln 
Journal  Star;  Best 
Entertainment/Lifestyle 
Section;  Class  F;  Lincoln, 
NE;  1st  Place 


Lower  Mainland  Publishing  Ltd.,  Van  Net 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 

Burnaby  Now  (Now  Newspapers  LTD) 

North  Shore  News 
Richmond  News 

Messenger  Post  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 
Gates-Chile  Post 
Greece  Post  (2) 

Metroland,  Printing,  Publishing  & 
Distributing  LTD 
(Torstar  Corporation) 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  36 
Ajax  Pickering  News 
Advertiser  (3) 

Brampton  Guardian  (3) 

Burlington  Post 
Georgina  Advocate 
Mississauga  Business  , 

Times 

Northumberland  News 
Oakville  Beaver  (6) 

Port  Perry  This  Week  (2) 

Scarborough  Mirror  (3) 

Statesman-This  Week  (2) 

The  Era  Banner  (3) 

The  Independent  & 

Free  Press 
The  Liberal 

The  Mississauga  News  (3) 

This  Week  Oshawa/ 

Whitby/Clarington  (2) 


Journal  Register  Company;  i 
The  Independent 
(Montgomery  Newspapers); 
Best  Sports  Section;  Class  A; 
Ft.  Washington,  PA;  1st  Place 


I 

MetroValley  Newspaper  Group 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 

TheTri-City  News  (Meadowridge 

Publications) 

Michael  Publishing,  Inc. 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 

The  Suburban 

Morris  Communications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 
The  Examiner 

Observer  Publishing  Company 

TOTAL  AWARDS:.  3 
The  Almanac 

Olympic  Cascade  Publishing 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 
The  Peninsula  Gateway 


Metroland,  Printing, 
Publishing  &  Distributing 
LTD  (Torstar  Corporation); 
Brampton  Guardian;  Best 
Feature  Series;  Class  D; 
Brampton,  ON;  1st  Place 


America's  Best 
Head  i\'e%tjs^aper: 

SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS  OF  AMERICA  Bcst  .MarkctS. 

REPRESENTING  OVER  2,000 
NEWSPAPERS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 

\v%\'w.suburban-nevvs.org 


I  he  .Suburban  Classified  Advertising  N'etwork  (SCAN) 
sponsored  the  2(K)3  tiditorial  Contest. 


To  learn  more  about  memberships  in  ItNA 
or  to  participate  in  the  SCAN  network, 
call  Nancy  Lane,  Executive 
Director  at  (610)  361-9234. 


Patuxent  Publishing  Company 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  15 

ArbutusTimes  _ 

Baltimore  Messenger 
CatonsvilleTimes 
Howard  County 
Times  (6) 

Laurel  Leader 
Maryland  Family 
Magazine 

North  County  News 
Owings  MillsTimes  (2) 

Towson  Times 


Patuxent  Publishing 
Company;  Owings  Mills 
Times;  Best  Front  Page; 
Class  C;  Towson,  MD;  1st 
Place 


Peak  Publishing  Ltd. 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 
The  Powell  River  Peak 

People  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 
Park  Cities  People 

Princeton  Packet,  Inc. 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 
The  Princeton  Packet 


Recorder  Publishing  Company 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 

Bernardsvijle  News  ^ 

The  Citizen  of  Morris  County  (2) 

Small  Newspaper  Group 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 

The  LaPorte  Herald-Argus 

Suburban  Journals  of  Greater  St.  Louis 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 
North  County  Journal 

Suburban  News  Publications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  5 
Grpve  City  News 
New  Albany  Press 
Reynoldsburg  News 
Upper  Arlington  News 
Worthington  News 

Sun  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  6 
Montrose  Sun 
Sun  Herald 
Sun  Newspapers 
The  Sun  Press 
West  Akron  Sun 
West  Geauga  Sun 

The  Gazette 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  7 

Gazette  Weekend  Edition 
Gaithersburg  Gazette 
The  Enterprise  (4) 

Wheaton  Gazette 

Times  Community  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2t.^, 

FauquierTimes-Democrat 


TimesLedger  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  10 

'  FlushingTimes 
The  BaysideTimeS'pl) 
Jamaica  Times  (3) 

Queens  ViljageTimes 
TimesLedger 
Newspapers 

Townsend 
Communications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 
Dispatch-Tribune 
Liberty  Tribune 


TimesLedger  Newspapers; 
The  Bayside  Times;  Best 
Local  Election  Coverage; 
Class  C;  Bayside,  NY;  1st 
Place 


Howard’s  End 


ETHICS  CORNER 


SEND  DEAN  PACKIND? 

The  shout  heard  ’round  the  world  was  a  smaller  part 
of  a  larger  press  problem  for  the  Democratic  hopeful 

IT  WAS  August,  2002.  Howard  Dean,  then  the  Governor 
of  Vermont,  sat  in  his  statehouse  office  in  Montpelier,  and 
wondered  aloud  how  long  his  honeymoon  with  the  national 
press  would  last. 

“It’s  the  expectation  game,”  he  told  me  and  my  wife,  Joan¬ 
na,  in  an  interview  that  was  part  of  a  profile  we  later  wrote  for  E^P. 
“The  press  builds  you  up,  and  then  they  cut  you  down  right  at  the 
knees.  It  happens  to  everyone.  And  it  will  happen  to  me.” 

And  so  it  did,  with  a  suddenness  that  shocked  most  of  the  media 
that  witnessed  it.  One  moment  Dean  was  on  the  cover  of  Time  and 


Newsweek,  the  next  he  was  l)eing  ridiculed 
by  Jay  Leno  and  David  Letterman. 

The  media  at  first  loved  Dean’s  anti-Belt- 
way,  anti-war  message.  He  was  a  physician 
who  went  into  politics  and  solved  his  state’s 
health  care  problem.  He  was  a  candidate 
who  would  reload  his  rhetoric  at  every  stop 
on  the  campaign  trail.  He  was  the  only 
Democrat  willing  to  take  on  George  Bush 
after  9/11  and  the  invasion  of  Iraq  — 
because  he  had  nothing  to  lose. 

The  news  media  made  an  inspection  of 
his  Vermont  record  and  turned  up  bal¬ 
anced  budgets,  a  scandal-free  administra¬ 
tion,  and  an  impeccable  personal  life. 

But  the  fawning  press  missed  one  char¬ 
acter  flaw  in  his  political  life:  a  New  York 
City  know-it-all  attitude.  The  Vermont  re¬ 
porters  who  covered  him  ignored  his  shoot- 
from-the-lip  remarks.  It  was  just  Howard 
being  Howard. 

Dean  also  got  used  to  being  treated  fairly. 
Vermont  reporters  are  aggressive,  but 
polite.  So  Dean  was  hardly  ruffled  when 
Chris  Graff,  the  soft-spoken  Associated 
Press  bureau  chief  in  Vermont,  asked  him 
in  2002  why  he  was  sealing  his  government 


records  until  2013.  “Well,  there  are  future 
considerations,”  Dean  responded  with  a 
laugh.  “We  don’t  want  anything  embarrass¬ 
ing  appearing  in  the  papers  at  a  critical 


time  in  any  future  endeavor.” 

A  joke  by  a  small-state  governor  with  im¬ 
possible  White  House  dreams.  How  could  a 
crack  like  that  come  back  to  haunt  him? 

“He  was  smiling  when  he  said  that,” 
recalled  Graff,  whose  sole  purpose  of  asking 
the  question,  he  told  me  last  month,  was  to 
get  Dean  on  the  record.  “Anyone  who  saw 
the  tape  on  public  television  knew  he  was 
laughing.  But  that  kind  of  comment  doesn’t 
look  funny  in  print.” 

It  certainly  didn’t.  Newsweek,  for  one, 
made  much  of  it  one  month  before  the 


Iowa  caucus  —  giving  the  impression  that 
Dean  had  squirreled  away  state  secrets 
that  echoed  Watergate. 

“The  political  writers  built  him  up  and 
then  turned  on  him  viciously,”  said  Jon 
Margolis,  a  former  national  political  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  who 
wrote  two  chapters  of  Howard  Dean:  A 
Citizen’s  Guide  to  the  Man  Who  Would 
Be  President.  “So  much  of  it  was  petty.” 

The  attacks  were  so  concentrated  that 
De£m  —  who  in  December  seemed  destined 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  —  was  left 
on  political  life  support  after  the  Iowa  cau¬ 
cus.  He  was  no  longer  in  Vermont,  dealing 
with  its  leisurely  news  cycle.  Now  he  was  on 
CNN,  Fox  News  and  MSNBC,  with  a  cho¬ 
rus  of  sound  bites  poised  to  sink  his  bid 
for  the  presidency. 

Dean’s  prophec>’  had  been  fulfilled:  The 
national  media  had  built  him  up,  and  now 
they  were  bringing  him  down. 

On  Jan.  6,  The  New  York  Times  pub¬ 
lished  a  fi’ont-page  investigation  about  a 
Vermont  state  contract  granted  to  a  former 
Dean  aide,  a  report  later  described  by 
Daniel  Okrent,  the  paper’s  ombudsman, 
as  tenuous  and  overplayed. 

On  Jan.  8,  NBC  News  aired  a  4-year-old 
tape  of  a  Dean  interview  on  Canadian 
television,  in  which  he  criticized  the  Iowa 
caucus  as  elitist  and  undemocratic. 

On  Jan.  14,  ABC’s  “World  News  Tonight” 
broadcast  a  dated,  flimsy  story  about 
Dean’s  decision  to  support  a  Vermont  state 
trooper  in  a  nasty  divorce  case. 

On  Jan.  19,  John  Kerry  won  the  Iowa 
caucus.  When  it  was  over. 
Dean  made  his  infamous 
“screech  speech,”  which 
was  intended  to  perk  up 
his  supporters. 

“He  seemed  so  out  of 
control,”  said  Kathy 
Abradovich,  the  political 
editor  of  The  Des  Moines 
Register,  who  watched  it 
from  the  newsroom.  But  she  .said  the 
reporters  covering  the  speech  saw  it  differ¬ 
ently.  “It  was  like  a  rock  concert,”  said 
Register  reporter  Tim  Higgins.  “People 
were  jumping  around.  People  were  crying. 

It  didn’t  seem  out  of  place  at  all.” 

Cable  and  broadcast  news  networks  aired 
Dean’s  Iowa  speech  633  times  in  the  four 
days  after  it  was  made,  according  to  The 
Hotline,  a  Washington-based  political 
newsletter.  Some  networks  and  newspapers 
admitted  they  had  overplayed  it.  But  by 
then  the  damage  had  been  done.  II 


Dean  had  predicted 
he’d  be  cut  down 
“right  at  the  knees” 
when  I  interviewed 
him  in  Vermont 
in  August  2002. 
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To  INTRODUCE  READERS  IN  RaCINE, 
Wis.,  to  the  first-ever  Spanish-lan- 
guage  page  in  The  Journal  Times, 
Editor  Randolph  Brandt  chose  an 
admittedly  unusual  but,  he  figured, 
appropriate  salutation:  Guten  Tag! 

His  point  was  that  Racine  had  a  long  tradition 
of  publishing  newspapers  in  the  language  of  new 
immigrants.  This  city  along  Lake  Michigan  was 
once  home  to  the  German-language  Racine 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 
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Volkshlatt,  the  Slovenian-language  Slovan 
Amerikansky,  and  a  host  of  papers  in  Norweigan 
and  Danish.  Little  Racine  once  published  the 
biggest  Bohemian-language  newspaper  in 
America,  Brandt  reminded  readers. 

Now  people  from  the  Mexican  state  of  Oaxaca 
were  arriving  in  big  numbers  in  Racine,  and 


creating  a  burgeoning  commercial  strip  in  the  traditional  “second 
downtown”  along  Douglas  Avenue.  So  running  a  full  page  of  news 
in  Spanish  with  an  English-language  summary  seemed  a  natural 
way  to  serve  the  latest  group  in  this  city  of  immigrants. 

This  would  be  more  than  just  a  feel-good  project,  too.  Local 
advertisers  were  clamoring  for  a  Spanish-language  vehicle, 
Brandt  says.  And  looking  beyond  Racine,  the  Journal  Times  saw 
that  some  of  the  smartest  chains  in  the  newspaper  industry  — 
Knight  Ridder,  Belo,  Tribune  Co.,  MediaNews  Group  Inc., 
and  Freedom  Communications  —  are  betting  on  a  strategy  of 
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As  mainstream  papers  rush  to  publish 
in  Spanish,  some  score  quick  successes  — 
but  others  flame  out.  What  separates 
los  ganadores  from  the  losers? 


You  d  te  smiling  too 
if  you  were  Hoy 
publisher/CEO  Louis 
Sito.  At  top  left  is  the 
front  page  of  his  New 
York  paper  and  the 
financial  page 
his  outfit  will  soon 
receive  from  The  Wall 
Street  Journal. 
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ethnic  papers  reinforce  their  flagships.  Lati¬ 
nos,  like  other  immigrants,  will  eventually 
come  to  the  English-language  paper,  con¬ 
cludes  a  major  study  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  ethnic  media  by  Rufus  Browning,  a 
professor  at  San  Francisco  State  University. 

Latino  immigrants  rapidly  increase  their 
use  of  general  media  the  longer  they  have 
been  in  the  United  States,  Browning  wrote. 
Released  in  December,  the  Ford  Foundation 
study  concludes  that  relying  solely  on  the 
news  media  in  their  own  language  is  a 
“temporary  condition”  for  new 
immigrants.  “The  other  good 
news  is  that  [ethnic  papers] 
don’t  isolate  groups,  but  bring 
them  into  the  American  main- 
stream,”  Browning  said  in 
a  phone  interview. 


p,  *  t  now  happening  in  the  toniest 
!  neighborhoods.  In  West  Palm 
Ma  ,5-  Beach,  Fla.,  The  Pa/m  BeacA 

PP  Post’s  brand-new  La  Palma, 

T  launched  on  Feb.  6,  already 

™1u«!  competition  from  the 

S  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel, 

which  began  home  delivery  in 
Palm  Beach  County  of  its  week- 
ly  El  Sentinel  the  day  after  La 
™  ~  Pa/ma  launched.  This  spring, 

~  two  Spanish-language  weeklies 

will  contend  in  Southampton, 
one  ofLong  Island,  N.Y.’s  most 
exclusive  communities. 

Daily  newspapers  beset  by  de- 
dining  readership  and  changing 
market  demographics  are  in- 
creasingly  exploring  the  Spanish- 
language  market.  They  look  with 
-iaiss:  envy  on  the  success  mainstream 

papers  have  achieved  with  Span¬ 
ish-language  papers.  El  Nuevo 
Herald  in  Miami  became  the  fastest-growing 
newspaper  in  the  Knight  Bidder  chain  when 
it  was  loosed  from  The  Miami  Herald.  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.’s  Hoy,  based  in  New  York,  in  just 
four  years  grew  to  be  America’s  second- 
biggest  Spanish-language  daily,  and  that  was 
before  launches  in  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles 
—  let  alone  the  seven  other  heavily  Hispanic 
markets  the  tabloid  intends  to  conquer. 

And  while  it  may  seem  that  established 
dailies  —  desperate  to  stem  circulation 
losses  —  should  be  trying  to  bring 
readers  directly  to  their  papers, 
a  recent  study  suggests  separate 
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Editor  Randolph  Brandt 
of  The  Journal  Times 
in  Racine,  Wis., 
which  faced  a 
setback  in  its 
efforts. 


General 
Manager 
Joyce 
Sullivan 
helms  The 
Palm  Beach 
Post’s  new 
Spanish 
daily  La 
Palma. 


^publishing  in  Spanish. 

And  why  wouldn’t 
they?  The  Hispanic 
population  exploded  by 
at  least  58%  to  35.3 
million  between  1990 
and  2000.  In  roughly  the  same  period, 
ad  revenues  for  Spanish-language  and  'j 
Hispanic  papers  soared  565%,  according  j 
to  figures  from  the  National  Association  j 
of  Hispanic  Publications.  The  chains  that  | 
made  America’s  family-owned  hometown  1 
paper  an  endangered  species  are  now  1 
targeting  a  market  that  until  recently  was 
served  largely  by  precariously  financed 
Mom-and-Pop  operations. 

In  fact,  so  many  chain-owned  papers 
have  jumped  into  Spanish-language  print 
that  they  are  beginning  to  compete  not  just 
with  established  Latino  newspapers,  but 
each  other.  In  the  Dallas/Fort  Worth  Metro- 
plex,  Belo’s^ZDj’a  contends  with  Knight 
Bidder’s  La  Estrella.  This  week  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Tribune  Co.’s  Hoy  kicks  off  a  three-way 
competition  with  MediaNews  Group  Inc.’s 
free-distribution  weekly /mjsocto  USA  and 
Impremedia  LLC’s  La  Opinion.  (The  Los 
Angeles-based  La  Opinion  remains  the  lead¬ 
ing  Spanish-language  daily  in  the  United 
States.)  This  fight  for  Hispanic  readers  is 
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But  there  are  reasons  for  * 

caution.  Consider  the  Racine 
experience. 

Latino  populations  are  p 

growing  fast  in  places  never 
before  considered  Hispanic, 
such  as  Nebraska,  Georgia, 

North  Carolina  —  and  Racine 
County.  There,  the  Journal 
Times,  a  Lee  Enterprises  paper, 
figured  there  were  at  least 
5,000  households  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  area  where  Spanish  was 
the  first  language.  “We  knew 
for  some  time  that  we  wanted 
to  serve  this  market,  we  just 
weren’t  sure  what  form  it 
would  take,”  Editor  Brandt 
says.  Publishing  a  page  of  news 
in  Spanish  labeled  “El  Mundo 

I  Latino”  three  times  a  week 
,  plus  a  page  of  communi-  ^ 

I  ty  events  on  Saturday 
I  seemed  like  a  modest  start. 

^  But  when  “El  Mundo  Latino” 

B  debuted  Jan.  14,  it  was  a  sensation 
A  —  for  all  the  wrong  reasons.  “Some 
H  readers  really  hated  it,”  Brandt  says 
H  with  considerable  understatement. 
H  Not  all  readers,  of  course:  One 
W  high  school  Spanish  class  sent  26  fan 
f  letters.  But  in  the  fraying-blue-collar 
town  with  a  high  unemployment  rate 
I  and  an  inchoate  resentment  of  illegal 
k  immigrants,  the  sudden  transforma- 
■  tion  of  the  “A”  section’s  second  page 
■  from  English  to  Spanish  unnerved 
K  —  even  unhinged  —  some  longtime 
readers  when  it  first  appeared. 

“We  anticipated  some  com- 
■  plaints.  What  we  didn’t  anticipate 
■  was  that  the  reaction  would  be  so 
■  vociferous,”  Brandt  says.  Scores  of 
I  readers  threatened  to  cancel  their 
f  subscriptions.  A  couple  of  dozen 
actually  did,  and  it  began  to  look  like 
the  cancellations  would  continue  every 
time  the  page  ran.  Not  only  was  the  test 
failing  to  expand  readership,  it  jeopard¬ 
ized  the  rest  of  the  paper,  Brandt  says. 

“El  Mundo  Latino”  was  cancelled 
eight  days  after  it  began. 
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£/  Nuevo  Herald  publisher  Alberto  Ibargiien,  outside  famed  Little  Havana  eatery 
Cafe  Versailles,  likes  to  chat  informally  with  readers  to  discover  new  ideas. 

English-language  newspaper. 

As  Racine’s  experience  shows,  the  Field 
of  Dreams  strategy  (“If  you  build  it,  they 
will  come”)  does  not  work.  The  good  news, 
though,  is  that  mainstream  dailies  now  have 
enough  experience  under  their  belts  to  know 
what  works  and  what  doesn’t  in  reaching 
Spanish  readers.  Newspapers  as  widely 
diverse  as  The  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  The  Daily  Citizen  in  Dalton,  Ga., 
are  boosting  revenues  and  readership  with 
Spanish-language  products. 

The  first  paper  to  show  the  way  was  the 
Miami  Herald.  If  the  movement  of  main¬ 
stream  newspapers  into  Spanish-language 
publishing  has  a  godfather,  it  is  Herald  Pub¬ 
lisher  Alberto  Ibargiien,  who  in  1998  showed 
that  a  mainstream  newspaper’s  Spanish-lan¬ 
guage  paper  could  thrive  outside  the  cocoon 
of  its  English-language  flagship. 

“We’ve  been  publishing  in  Spanish  for  the 
last  30  years,  roughly,”  Ibargiien  says.  “We’ve 
tried  just  about  everything  and  we’ve  made 
just  about  every  mistake  —  but  we  also  have 
had  some  spectacular  success.” 

It  was  not,  however,  an  overnight  success. 

The  Herald  dipped  its  toe  into  the  Spanish 
market  some  three  decades  ago  in  the  same 
way  that  many  papers  are  starting  now,  with 
a  couple  of  pages  in  the  language.  That  be¬ 
came  a  section  called  El  Herald  and  that 
grew  into  what  Ibargiien  calls  “almost  a 
newspaper  in  the  newspaper”  called  El 
Miami  Herald. 

Another  redesign,  another  relaunch  —  this 
time  as  El  Nuevo  Herald,  but  the  paper  re¬ 
mained  hidden  inside  the  fat  Miami  Herald, 

“a  pound  of  English  covering  a  quarter- 
pound  of  Spanish,”  Ibarguen  says.  When  he 


J 

in  Mi^i. 

the  stores  and  sidewalk 
counters  dispensing  Cuban  coffee  in  Little 
Havana  and  saw  the  business  consequences 
of  forcing  that  combined  “sale.” 

“The  customer  was  taking  the  Spanish- 
language  paper  out  of  the  Herald,  putting  the 
English-language  paper  back  and  leaving  a 
quarter  on  the  counter  —  at  a  time  when  the 
Herald  cost  35  cents.  The  store  owner  pock¬ 
ets  the  quarter  and  we  give  him  credit  for  an 
unsold  paper,”  Ibarguen  says.  The  market, 
he  adds  dryly,  had  spoken  in  favor  of  a 
separate  paper. 

But  ju.st  separating  the  papers  was  not 
enough,  Ibarguen  says  now.  El  Nuevo  Herald 
did  not  really  take  off  until  Ibarguen  con¬ 
vinced  the  legendary  designer  Carlos  Cas¬ 
taneda  to  reprise  the  magic  that  made  El 
Nuevo  Dia  a  hit  in  Puerto  Rico.  “My  one 
instruction  was  to  give  me  a  newspaper  that 
could  not  be  confused  with  the  Miami 
Herald,”  Ibargiien  says.  “And  he  sure  did.” 

The  lesson,  Ibarguen  says,  is  almost  too 
obvious  to  underscore:  “The  first  thing  you’ve 
got  to  do  is  look  at  what  your  market  really 
is.  Looking  at  the  market  through  a  rearview 
mirror  as  it  used  to  be  or  as  you  wished  it 
were  and  reluctantly,  almost  grudgingly, 
making  changes  in  your  paper...  will  not 
work.”  Knowing  your  market  means  know¬ 
ing  where  the  local  Hispanics  come  from, 
and,  especially,  in  what  language  they 
learned  to  read:  “The  newspaper  is  an  inti¬ 
mate  pleasure,  and  people  don’t  really  want 
to  work  that  hard  at  a  pleasure.” 


I  Miami  advice 

The  Journal  Times'  pursuit  of  its 
local  Latino  market  isn’t  over  and  may 
yet  have  a  happy  ending,  but  it  is  also  a 
cautionary  tale  for  the  many  daily  news¬ 
papers  who  now  face  the  increasingly 
common  strategic  decision:  How  to  target 
a  new  and  rapidly  growing  audience  that 
seems  to  have  no  interest  in  reading  the 
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Another  lesson  is  that 
the  Hispanic  market  itself 
can  change,  as  it  has  in 
Miami.  Once  solidly 
Cuban,  the  city  attracted 
a  growing  population  of 
Nicaraguans,  Colombians, 
and  other  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans.  So  the  newspaper 
changed  from  emphasizing 
news  of  Cuba  to  becoming 
a  more  “pan-American” 
pajjer. 

Now,  El  Nuevo  Herald 
is  changing  again.  This 
month  it  will  become  more 
focused  on  local  news 
of  metropolitan  Miami, 
Ibargiien  says,  because  its 
readers  are  increasingly 
putting  down  permanent 
roots  in  the  city  and 
suburbs. 
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Knight  Ridder's  Diario  La  Estrella 
was  originally  launched  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  as  a  twice-weekly. 


in  the  top  10  Hispanic 
markets  that  together 
cover  75%  of  American 
Hispanics.  That  leaves 
Miami,  San  Francisco, 
Houston,  San  Antonio, 
Dallas,  and  San  Diego 
among  the  markets  that 
sooner  or  later  can  expect 
to  see  the  distinctive  blue 
and  yellow  Hoy  newsbox- 
es  on  their  street  comers. 

So  far.  Hoy  has  only 
launched  where  Tribune 
already  publishes  a  daily. 
That,  Sito  says,  will 
change:  “We  may  partner 
with  a  paper,  but  if  not 
well  create  our  own  infra- 
stmcture.”  In  fact.  Hoy  is 
already  creating  a  stmc- 


G-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-a-l-l-l! 

For  all  his  success,  Ibargiien  says  he  has 
one  regret  about  El  Nuevo  Herald:  “I  wish  we 
had  changed  (the  name)  to  almost  anything 
else.  Though  we  changed  the  paper,  the 
name  of  the  publication  suggests  something 
that  it  is  not.  This  is  not  ‘the  new  Herald!  — 
this  is  something  completely  different.” 

Tribune  Co.,  he  says,  did  it  right  by  nam¬ 
ing  their  paf)er  Hoy  :  “It’s  not  ‘El  Newsday’  or 
‘El  [Chicago]  Tribune’  or  ‘El  [Los  Angeles] 
Times.’” 

It  couldn’t  be,  explains  Louis  Sito,  who 


ture  independent  of  its  Tribune  siblings. 

Deep  in  the  heart  ofTejas 

Right  from  the  start,  Sito  says.  Hoy  was 
never  going  to  be  anything  less  than  a  daily, 
mostly  because  it  started  in  New  York  — 
which  was  already  served  by  two  daily  Span- 
ish-language  dailies,  most  notably  the  vener¬ 
able  El  Diario  La  Prensa:  “If  we  really  were 
serious  in  establishing  a  relationship  with 
this  community,  we  couldn’t  do  it  one  day 
a  week  in  a  market  with  two  dailies.” 

There  was  no  daily  Spanish-language 
competition  in  The  Dallas  Morning  News’ 
market  back  in  2001  when  it  folded  a 
direct-mail  product  called  La  Fuente  and 


that  we  needed  to  offer  daily,  timely  news.” 

The  launch  of  AZ  Dia  demonstrates  anoth¬ 
er  lesson  for  papers  looking  to  publish  in 
Spanish:  It  isn’t  necessarily  cheap.  Belo  has 
committed  to  invest  some  $4  million  in 
the  paper  in  the  next  year  and  a  half.  That’s 
on  top  of  the  separate  newsroom  of  32  and 
an  AZDZa-only  sales  staff  of  11.  Bailon  says, 
“In  a  city  approaching  almost  40%  [Hispan¬ 
ic]  population,  we’ve  got  to  make  this  work, 
because  there  are  too  many  people  who 
are  not  reading  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
in  English.” 

Just  before  AZ  Dia  launched  with  a 
circulation  of 40,000,  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  aided  by  help  from  its  Knight 
Bidder  sibling  paper  El  Nuevo  Herald, 
relaunched  its  twice-weekly  La  Estrella  as 
a  daily  named  Diario  La  Estrella. 

There’s  good  news  for  both  new  dailies  — 
and  for  their  parents,  according  to  research 
released  Jan.  30  by  Dallas-based  Rincon  & 
Associates.  By  a  rate  of  12.7%  to  6.3%,  Di¬ 
ario  La  Estrella  is  rated  better  in  covering 
“Latino  people  and  events”  thanAZLXa,  but 
both  papers  have  an  equal  reach  of  19%  so 
far,  while  AZ  Dia  is  read  more  frequently  than 
Diario  La  Estrella.  Those  gains  are  not  com¬ 
ing  at  the  expense  of  Latino  readership  of  the 
English-language  dailies,  the  papers  found. 
However,  the  corporate-owned  AZ  Dia  and 
Diario  La  Estrella  are  already  cutting  into 
the  readership  of  other  area  Spanish-lan¬ 
guage  papers,  Rincon  found. 

Spendingfor  an  ‘Impacto’ 

Like  the  Star-Telegram’s  Diario  La  Estrel- 
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came  up  with  the  idea  of  a  separate  tabloid 
Spanish-language  daily  when  he  was  execu¬ 
tive  senior  vice  president  of  sales  for  News- 
day.  Like  USA  Today,  Hoy  is  made  to  look 
the  same  in  all  markets.  Publisher  £md  CEO 
Sito,  who  last  year  became  Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing’s  first  vice  president/Hispanic  media, 
says  Hoy  succeeds  because  it  has  a  clear 
business  goal. 

“Our  mantra  is  that  Hoy  is  a  national 
brand  that  is  easily  recognizable  and  that  is 
very  easy  for  advertisers  to  access,”  says  Sito. 

The  five-year-old  Hoy  became  truly  na¬ 
tional  last  fall  when  it  launched  an  edition  in 
Chicago,  which  Sito  says  is  surpassing  expec¬ 
tations.  The  Chicago  Hoy  will  report  a  paid 
daily  circulation  of  about  20,000  copies  in 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  FAS-FAX 
for  March  31,  he  says.  A  Los  Angeles  version 
of  Hoy  launches  this  week.  Sito  won’t  talk 
about  the  timing  of  future  launches  —  “LA. 
is  a  big  nut  to  swallow,”  he  notes  —  but  it’s  a 
good  bet  they  will  accelerate. 

Sito  does  talk  freely  about  where  Hoy  is 
going,  though:  The  tabloid  will  be  published 


formed  a  team  to  come  up  with  an  editorially 
driven  product.  But  the  Morning  News, 
too,  concluded  daily  publication  was  the 
best  way  to  reach  its  market,  says  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Executive  Editor  Gilbert  Bailon, 
who  headed  the  project:  ‘The  number 
[of  Spanish-speakers]  plus  the  level  of 
sophistication  of  the  market  convinced  us 


Dallas  Morr}ing  News  VP/Executive  Editor  Gilbert 
Bailon  created  a  team  to  deliver  Al  Dia  to  Texas. 
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weekly  called  El  Economico 
in  Long  Beach  and  other 
parts  of  Los  Angeles.  “We 
always  had  a  problem  with 
the  name.  People  would  see 
it  and  think  it  was  a  financial 
paper,”  says  Publisher 
Fernando  Paramo. 

In  January,  MediaNews 
relaunched  it  as  a  broadsheet 
called  Impacto  USA,  and 
expanded  its  distribution  to 
250,000  Hispanic  households 
in  four  zones.  Using  a  distribu¬ 
tion  model  of  the  Latino  News¬ 
paper  Network,  the  paper  is 
delivered  to  households  with  a 
minimum  income  of  $35,000  in 
blocks  that  are  at  least  85%  Hispanic  and  lo¬ 
cated  within  five  miles  of  a  major  shopping 
area.  Paramo  says. 

He  acknowledges  it  was  not  a  cheap  move: 
“Going  into  direct  targeting  increased  our 
costs  tremendously  —  perhaps  10  times  as 
much  as  rack  distribution.”  But  the  payoff. 
Paramo  adds,  is  worth  the  cost:  “This  posi¬ 
tions  us  as  the  number-one  home-delivered 
Spanish-language  product  in  the  nation.” 

What’s  true  in  the  nation’s  largest  Hispan¬ 
ic  market  is  also  true  in  the  smaller  but  fast¬ 
growing  Latino  pockets  around  the  nation, 
says  Jimmy  Espy,  executive  editor  of  The 
Daily  Citizen  in  Georgia.  Five  years  ago,  the 
13,492-circulation  Community  Newspaper 
Holdings  Inc.  (CNHI)  paper  created  the  free 
tabloid  weekly  El  Informador  to  serve  the 
rapidly  growing  number  of  Mexicans  work¬ 
ing  at  the  town’s  carpet  mills.  Last  year,  El 
Informador  made  the  biggest  contribution 
to  the  bottom  line  of  any  of  the  paper’s  oper¬ 
ations,  including  the  Daily  Citizen,  Espy 
says.  The  paper  is  attracting  ads  not  only 
from  the  local  car  dealers  and  Mexican  gro¬ 
cery  stories,  but  Budweiser,  Coca-Cola  and 
other  national  advertisers. 

Because  of  El  Informador’s  success.  Espy 
says,  “I  get  calls  from  editors  all  over  the 
country,  and  almost  every  time  it  seems 
they  are  trying  to  do  it  so  cheaply  and  on  the 
margins  that  I  think  it’s  bound  to  fail.”  In  his 
neck  of  the  woods  in  northwest  Georgia, 
numerous  thinly  capitalized  papers  have 
failed  in  the  past  five  years,  many  after  only 
an  issue  or  two. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  in  Nebras¬ 
ka,  where  Mexicans  and  other  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  working  in  meat-packing  factories  and 
other  agribusiness  have  tripled  the  Latino 
population  of  some  rural  counties.  Nebraska 
Press  Association  Executive  Director  Allen 
Beermann  says  several  attempts  with  “some 


Publisher  Fernando  Paramo  oversaw 
the  free  weekly  tabloid  El  Economico’s 
transformation  into  Impacto  USA,  which 
now  reaches  some  250,000  households. 
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pretty  good  products”  have  failed  ' 

because  there  was  not  enough  Spanish-  ^  I 
language  readership  or  businesses.  jfl 

“They’d  last  for  a  few  months,  maybe  H 
a  year,  and  they  just  kind  of  ran  out 
of  money.” 

That’s  why  some  papers  faced  with  H 
new  Hispanic  populations  take  it  slow.  H 
Utah’s  third-biggest  daily,  the  Stan-  H 
dard-Examiner  in  Ogden,  tried  a  bilin-  H 
gual  page  a  few  years  ago  that  failed  in  H 
part  because  of  resentment  by  English-  H 
language  readers.  But  this  Christmas  H 

it  tested  a  seasonal  product  called  El 
Estandar\h&\.  did  quite  well.  “Advertisers 
wanted  to  jump  on  the  bandwagon  for  this 
niche,  and  once  the  Standard-Examiner 
was  involved,  why,  they’d  say,  ‘  We  want  to  be 
involved,”’  says  Publisher  W.  Scott  Trundle. 

The  paper  figures  to  launch  a  weekly 
product  sometime  this  spring  —  with  one 
condition:  “It  may  start  at  a  loss,”  Trundle 
says,  “but  it  won’t  stay  at  a  loss  very  long.” 


page,  it  launched  a  four-page  Spanish  section 
that  runs  on  Thursdays.  There  is  more  ad 
support  for  the  section  than  there  was  for 
the  page.  Editor  Randy  Brandt  says,  al¬ 
though  he  worries  that  readership  might 
not  be  as  strong  with  only  a  weekly  product. 
Handling  the  section  is  Steve  Lovejoy,  the 
paper’s  editorial  page  editor,  smd  Guadalupe 
Rendon,  a  former  Racine  cop  who  trained 
at  the  Freedom  Forum’s  Diversity  Institute. 

“We’re  hoping  this  takes  off  and  gets  a 
revenue  stream  going  so  we  can  expand 
the  stafiF  a  little,”  Brandt  says.  “Because  we 
know  we  need  to  do  this.”  0 


Racine  reduoo 

In  Racine,  Wis.,  the  Journal  Times  is  still 
determined  to  make  a  go  of  it.  Just  days  after 
canceling  the  regular  Spanish-language 


most  experienced  executive 
recruiting  firm  in  the  newspaper  industry 


yl'L'Oxt.  than  two  decades  successfully  recruiting 
superior  corporate  executives,  publishers,  editors, 
managers  in  all  departments. 
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AMERICA  EAST  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Sales  Executives:  If  all  you  have  is  a  hammer, 
everything  iooks  iike  a  naii. 


Advertising  departments  invest  tremendous  amounts 
of  money  in  training  new  salespeople  and  enhancing 
the  productivity  of  existing  sales  teams.  All  too  often, 
however,  salespeople  are  sent  to  the  'front  lines' 
without  the  proper  tools  to  fight  the  war. 

Classified  upselling,  outbound  display  sales,  market 
building,  and  analytical  reporting  are  just  a  few  of 
the  functional  areas  which  can  benefit  greatly  from 
powerful,  creative,  easy  to  learn  software  tools. 

Brainworks  has  designed  tools  based  on  over 
two  decades  of  feedback  from  hundreds  of  their 
newspaper  customers.  Classified  Managers, 
Telephone  Sales  Managers,  Retail  Managers,  Ad 
Directors  and  Publishers  have  reported  dramatic 
revenue  Increases  as  a  result  of  implementing 
Brainworks  advertising  software. 

With  Brainworks,  new  advertising  salespeople  come 
up  to  speed  much  faster.  Seasoned  salespeople 
become  more  productive.  Managers  are  better 
informed.  Advertisers  are  happier.  The  newspaper 
becomes  more  profitable.  Since  1975,  over  800 
newspapers  in  North  America  have  installed 
Brainworks  software  and  know  this  to  be  true. 

REPORTS  FROM  ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVES 

"Our  revenues  went  through  the  roof  on  the  very 
first  day"  -  Art  McClelland  -  Ad  Director  -  Tyler 
Morning  Telegraph 

"Brainworks  really  understands  the  needs  of  an 
advertising  sales  department"  -  Evelyne  Gayrard  - 
La  Presse,  Montreal 

"Brainworks  delivers  the  tools  we  need  to  compete 
in  today's  competitive  marketplace"  -  Nick  Norman 
-  Moline  Dispatch 

"Choosing  Brainworks  was  a  No-Brainer"  -  Russ 
Gillespie  -  Classified  Ad  Director  -  Lancaster 
Newspapers 


RECENT  NEWS 

•  La  Presse  of  Montreal  (300,000  daily) 
contracts  for  185  user  Brainworks  integrated 
advertising  system. 

•  The  Greensheet  of  Houston  (550,000  weekly) 
contracts  for  200  user  Brainworks  integrated 
advertising  system. 

•  Lancaster  Newspapers  of  Lancaster,  PA  (103,(X)0 
daily)  goes  live  with  an  85  user  Brainworks 
integrated  advertising  system. 

•  Tyler  Morning  Telegraph  of  Tyler,  TX  (50,000 
daily)  goes  live  with  a  40  user  Brainworks 
integrated  advertising  system. 

•  Creative  Loafing  of  Atlanta,  Tampa,  and 
Charlotte  goes  live  with  a  35  user  Brainworks 
integrated  advertising  system. 

•  The  Daily  American  of  Somerset,  PA  (14,000 
daily)  goes  live  with  a  25  user  Brainworks 
integrated  advertising  system. 

•  The  Sun-Herald  of  Port  Charlotte,  FL  (37,000 
daily)  goes  live  with  a  40  user  Brainworks 
integrated  advertising  system. 

HOW  TO  FIND  OUT  MORE: 

To  find  out  how  Brainworks  can  increase  the 

profitability  of  your  newspaper,  call  800-755-IIII  or 

visit  www.brainworks.com 
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In  48  months,  65  companies 
installed  Brainworks  Software. 

Find  out  why! 


One  system  does  it  all. 

A  tradition  of  cutting  edge  technologies. 
Keeping  newspapers  ahead  of  the  times. 
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Driven  by  State  of  The  Art  Technology  - 
A  Hybrid  Solution  for  CNHI  Newspapers 


When  a  printing  facility  in  Sharon,  Pennsylvania  need¬ 
ed  to  find  a  new  technology  solution  for  their  unique 
press  configurations,  they  turned  to  Dauphin  Graphic 
Machines,  Inc.  (DGM). 

DGM  recently  commissioned  a  hybrid  press  drive 
and  control  system  for  West  Penn  Printing,  a 
Community  Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc.  (CNHI)  proper- 
^  ty.  )LS  Automation  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  was  tapped 
as  DGM's  drive  systems  integrator  for  the  project. 

The  press  consists  of  a  two  section  machine;  Section  1 
is  comprised  of  a  DGM  850  shafted  press  and  Section 
II,  a  DGM  860  shaftless  press.  Section  I  also  includes 
a  DGM  1050  folder  while  Section  II  houses  a  DGM 
1030  folder.  DGM  provided  BRC  (formerly  Indramat) 
drives  and  controls  through  their  integrator  ()LS)  as 
the  backbone  for  the  automation  system  to  make 
allowances  for  tight  synchronization  and  flexibility. 
Section  1  is  driven  by  a  200HP  BRC  Vector  Drive. 
Section  II  is  powered  by  BRC  DIAX04  Drives  to 
provide  independent  print  unit  operation. 

This  innovative  press  arrangement  at  CNHI's  West 
Penn  Printing  is  one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only,  instal¬ 
lations  that  enables  shafted  and  shaftless  press  sections 
to  be  tied  together,  while  allowing  the  remaining 
shaftless  driven  press  units  to  operate  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  press.  The  Press  Control  System  allows  the  oper¬ 
ator  to  select  specialized  configurations  through  user- 
friendly  touch  screens.  Any  print  unit  in  Section  II 
can  be  independently  operated  for  plating  and  main¬ 
tenance  at  the  same  time  as  the  shafted-driven  press, 
along  with  selected  shaftless-driven  print  units  are 
running  a  job. 


The  DGM  supplied  Press  Control  System  also  allows 
the  press  operator  to  store  jobs  after  set-up,  saving  all 
critical  data  such  as  color-to-color  offsets  and  print-to- 
cut  offsets  per  web  lead.  This  enables  the  operator  to 
recall  these  settings  when  the  job  is  repeated.  All  drive 
offsets  can  be  recalled,  automatically  putting  the  press 
into  color-to-color  and  print-to-cut  registration.  The 
Press  Control  System  also  provides  the  operator  with 
a  drive  and  press  fault  log  to  assist  with  trouble-shoot¬ 
ing  and  maintenance  scheduling. 

DGM  also  utilized  the  BRC  Synax  System  to  allow 
Section  II,  or  any  part,  to  operate  following  the  speed 
and  position  commands  generated  by  a  Virtual 
Master  in  Synax.  This  allows  one  press  to  run  as  all, 
or  part  of.  Section  I,  along  with  selected  print  units 
from  Section  II  with  the  1050  folder.  Simultaneously, 
the  remainder  of  Section  II  print  units  can  then  be 
selected  to  the  Section  II  1030  folder  and  run  as  an 
independent  machine.  This  unique  press  arrangement 
gives  West  Penn  Printing  the  advantages  of  DGM 
shaftless  driven  print  units  along  with  the  economy  of 
the  DGM  shaft  driven  press  in  Section  I. 

West  Penn  Printing  is  a  commercial  and  newspaper 
printer,  producing  two  daily  newspapers,  the 
New  Castle  News,  New  Castle,  PA  and  The  Sharon  Herald, 
of  Sharon,  PA.  "1  am  extremely  impressed  with  the 
functionality,  ease  of  use,  and  high  level  of  support 
attained  in  implementing  this  new  technology",  says 
Brad  Susen,  Production  Director  at  West  Penn  Printing. 
"The  combination  of  shafted  and  shaftless  press 
sections  works  perfectly  for  our  production  needs, 
and  job-to-job  changeovers  now  only  a  few  minutes  of 
the  press  operator's  time." 

The  full  line  of  DGM  single  width  equipment  can  be 
seen  for  print  testing  and  is  available  for  inspection  by 
touring  the  DGM  manufacturing  facility  located  in 
Elizabethville,  Pennsylvania.  Visit  DGM's  website  at 
www.dauphingraphic.com  to  see  product  information, 
and  to  locate  a  representative  nearest  you. 
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The  DGM  family  of  single  width  press¬ 
es  AND  FOLDERS  ARE  BUILT  TO  SOLVE 
YOUR  PRESSROOM  PROBLEMS. 

FROM  COMPLETE  PRESS  LINES  TO  SLIP  IN 
REPLACEMENTS,  YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON  DGM 
PRODUCTS  TO  BE  THERE  FOR  THE  LONG 
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HAUL-FROM  PARTS  TO  ADD-ON  UNITS  TO 
NEW,  HIGH  SPEED  SHAFTLESS  DESIGNS-AND 
EVERYTHING  IN  BETWEEN. 

PLUS,  DGM  OFFERS  AMERICAN  MADE 
QUALITY  AND  THE  FINEST  TEAM  OF  SERVICE 
AND  SUPPORT  TECHNICIANS  AVAILABLE. 
GLOBALLY  RECOGNIZED  -  US  MADE. 


A  Panarto  ItcliMlopei  timpvif  DAUPHIN  GRAPHIC  MACHINES,  INC. 

R  O.  Box  573,  Elizabethville,  PA  17023  I  800.DGM.61 19  or  717.362.3243  I  wvYw.dauphingraphic.com 
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Harris  &  Baseview’s  Solutions 
Take  You  From 
Idea  To  Wleb  To  Doorstep 

Editorial,  Internet  and  Circulation  software  gets  your 
information  out  in  a  variety  of  formats. 

Harris  &  Baseview's  software  takes  your  information  from  the  newsroom  to  your  readers,  whether  they're 
at  home,  work  or  in  cyberspace. 

Our  editorial  solutions  work  on  a  variety  of  platforms  and  come  in  adjustable  sizes.  Jazbox,  with  its 
writing  and  editing  component  NewsJaz,  lets  users  easily  group  stories,  captions,  photos,  etc.,  into 
collections  or  articles  using  Newsjaz  Related  Objects.  Editing  and  pagination  via  Adobe's  InCopy  and 
InDesign  is  so  easy,  your  staff  has  more  time  to  devote  to  content.  NewsEditPro  and  NewsEditPro  IQue 
let  you  build  searches  that  find  exactly  the  files  you  need,  edit  photos  from  within  the  application  and 
paginate  with  drag-and-drop  efficiency  to  either  QuarkXPress  or  InDesign. 

V'/hen  the  print  edition  of  your  publication  is  ready,  you  can  easily  move  that  information  to  the  Web.  Webjaz 
uses  an  XML-based  object  repository  and  a  "smart  template"  system  to  minimize  human  interaction. 
LivelQue  is  the  Internet  arm  of  the  IQue  Editorial  System.  With  a  minimum  of  setup,  information  is  published 
to  your  Web  site  simply  by  moving  it  to  the  appropriate  falder  and  category.  There's  no  need  for  HTML. 

Or  you  can  hand  over  the  headaches  of  Web  publishing  entirely  to  us  by  using  the  BITS  Web-hosting 
service.  We  give  you  an  information-rich  Web  site  complete  with  up-to-the-minute  news,  advertising,  polls, 
newsletters,  site  registration  and  more.  BITS  can  be  used  in  modules  so  you  can  have  as  much  or  as  little 
on  your  site  as  you  wish,  or  you  can  go  for  the  cost-efficient  bundled  solution.  Either  way,  the  hardware 
and  software  upkeep  is  in  our  hands,  ensuring  you'll  always  have  headache-free  Web  publishing. 

We  can  also  help  get  your  printed  publication  to  your  reader's  doorsteps,  then  help  you  track  the  efficiency 
of  your  circulation  department.  CirculationPro  uses  a  browser-based  client  (no  additional  software  needed!) 
to  give  you  the  reports  and  management  tools  you  need  and  there  are  a  variety  of  server  options  for 
CirculationPro.  CirculationPro  is  totally  integrated  with  PAVE-certified  postal  software  so  you  don't  have  to 
import  or  export  records  and  you  can  easily  host  multiple  publications  from  a  single  location.  The  SQL  data¬ 
base  is  solid,  stable,  fast  and  reliable.  You  can  even  choose  to  use  CirculationPro  as  an  ASP-hosted  solution. 

Our  advertising  products  -  AdPower  and  AdManagerPro  -  relieve  your  staff  of  the  day-to-day  hassles 
of  booking  ads,  invoicing,  etc.,  and  let  them  keep  busy  with  selling.  You  can  have  online  advertising  and 
paginate  classified  and  simple  ROP  ads  too.  ProductionManagerPro  helps  you  track  those  ads  and  keeps 
all  the  elements  of  your  ads  together  in  one  easy-to-find  folder. 

For  more  information  on  Harris  &  Basewiew  and  what  we  can  do  for  you,  contact  Peter  Cooper,  Director 
of  Marketing,  at  321-242-4382  or  by  e-mailing  him  at  peter.cooper@harrisbaseview.com.  Learn  more 
about  Harris  &  Baseview  at  http://wvm.harrisbaseview.com. 

See  us  in  Booth  No.  62  at  the  America  East  show  in  Hershey,  Pa.,  March  22-25. 


HarrisO^aseview 

THE  MEDIASP^ PUBLISHING  DIVISION J 


At  Harris  &  Baseview,  our  goal  is  to  put  you  on  the  road  to  more 
efficient  publishing,  and  keep  you  there.  We’ve  been  travelling  the 
publishing  highways  longer  than  anyone  in  the  industry,  so  we 
know  how  to  keep  you  on  track,  and  the  best  route  to  get  you  there. 

We  look  ahead  to  the  future  of  technology,  and  pave  the  way  with 
et'ononiical  imd  reliable  publishing  solutions. 

We  design  solutions  for  advertising,  circulation,  editorial,  the 
Internet,  production  and  syndication,  so  we  have  covered  lots 


Many  of  these  innovative  solutions  c“ome  from  years  of  road  testing 
and  listening  to  our  test  drivers.  Handling  is  most  important,  and 
we  value  the  feetlback  that  cxjmes  from  our  customers. 

Once  you  get  Ix^hind  the  wheel  of  one  of  our  many  solutions,  you’ll 
know  why  our  customers  keep  coming  back.  With  no-fiiss  installa¬ 
tions  iind  the  best  road-side  assistance  in  the  industry,  you’ll  bum 
less  fuel  to  get  vou  to  vour  destination. 

Contact  us  for  more  information  about  our  superior  publishing 
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of  miles  and  have  lots  of  models  for  you  to  choose  from. 


vehicles,  and  find  out  how  you  can  take  one  for  a  test  drive. 


\v"ww.hamsba.se\'iew.com  •  marketing@haiTisba.se\  iew.com  • 


Florida  Campus  321.242.5000  •  Michigan  Campus  734.662.5800 


AMERICA  EAST  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


The  Publishing  and  Printing  Plant  II  Messaggero  in  Rome 
produces  with  a  WIFAG  OF  370  PCU+  press 

printing  couples  to  be  clutched  out,  plates  and  web 
widths  to  be  changed  and  the  printing  couple  with 
the  updated  information  to  be  clutched  In  again  to 
the  press  at  full  production  speed. 

The  decision  for  a  WIFAG  press  was  taken  in  Rome 
because  of  the  positive  experience  of  the  publisher 
II  Mattino  in  Naples,  where  a  similar  installation  led 
to  a  decisive  competitive  advantage. 

The  production  start  up  was  on  the  3rd  December 
2003.  The  WIFAG  presses  replaced  a  17-year  old 
press  from  another  manufacturer.  Today  there  are 
two  presses  each  with  three  5-high  towers,  three  4- 
high  towers,  a  double  folder,  and  eight  autopasters. 

The  management  of  II  Messaggero  expects  the  same 
advantages  from  the  investment  that  have  already 
been  proven  in  Naples.  Among  these  are  reduced 
production  changeover  times,  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  product,  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  produced,  shorter  production  times, 
and  the  possibility  to  significantly  increase  the 
regional  content  of  the  daily  newspaper. 


WIFAG 

Mr.  Joe  Ondros 
640  Gunby  Road 
Marietta,  GA  30067 
Tel.  770  850-8511 
Fax  770  850-8550 
E-Mail  JOEatWIFAG@aol.com 
Website  www.wifag.com 

Maschinenfabrik  WIFAG 
Brigitte  Boess 

Marketing  &  Communication 
Wylerringstrasse  39 
CH-3001  Bern 

www.wifag.com 
Phone:  0041  31  339  35  73 
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The  historically  significant  daily  newspaper  II 

Messaggero  in  Rome  was  first  published  on  the  16th 
December  1878.  As  the  leading  newspaper  of  central 
Italy,  it  has  always  been  close  to  local  events,  but  at 
the  same  time  It  offers  the  depth  and  the  range  of 
content  of  a  national  newspaper.  The  deep  connec¬ 
tions  of  the  newspaper  with  Rome  make  this  the 
newspaper  in  the  Italian  capital  with  the  largest 
sales  and  number  of  readers.  The  consolidated  mar¬ 
ket  share  is  51%.  In  2002,  II  Messaggero  was  the 
fourth  largest  of  the  general  daily  newspapers  with 
an  average  of  1,356,000  readers  and  about  2653CX) 
copies  sold  daily. 

II  Messaggero  is  published  in  12  different  editions, 
the  most  important  being  the  national  first  edition 
in  Rome.  In  addition,  11  Messaggero  publishes  a  fur¬ 
ther  II  regional  editions  with  independent  content 
and  special  advertising  pages. 

II  Messaggero  relies  on  the  flying  plate  change  and 
page  count  change  technology  of  the  WIFAG  OF 
370  PCU-i-  press.  This  solution  allows  individual 


in  the 
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printing  press 


BB 


Future  value  added  based 


on  proven  technology 


Designed  for 

-  Image  data  based  control  of 
the  offset  printing  process  ‘ 

-  Direct  imaging  in  the  press 


Investment  security 

-  WIFAG  evolution  371, 
Quest-France,  Spring  2005 

-  WIFAG  evolution  471, 

Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung,  Fall  2004 


WIFAG 


WIFAG  Mr  Joe  Ondras 

640  Gunby  Road,  Marietta,  GA  30067 

Tel.  770  850-8511,  Fax  770  850-8550 

JOEatWIFAG@aol.com 
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DESIGNS 


If  we  make  our  decisions  based  on  what  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  clients,  it  will  prove 
to  be  in  our  own  best  interest  in  the  long 
run. 

Dario  D.  D.  DiMare,  AIA,  President 
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THE  Newspaper  Facility  Design  Specialists 


FIRST  THINGS  FIRST 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ’FIRSTS"  at  Dark)  Designs; 

FIRST  and  only  architectural  firm  dedicated  strictly  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

FIRST  to  install  a  KBA  Comet  press  (Wenatchee, WA) ...  and  the  second 
one  as  well  (Bend,  OR). 

FIRST  to  install  a  WIFAG  press  in  Tulsa,  OK  (Dario  Designs  engineers). 
FIRST  to  install  a  MAN  Roland  GEOMAN  Press  with  Dynachange 
capabilities,  tower  to  tower  flying  plate  changes  (Grand  ^pids,  Ml). 

FIRST  to  install  TKS  4x1  Colortop  presses  (Salt  Lake  City.  UT). 

FIRST  to  win  NAA  booth  design  contest  at  NEXPO  three  times  in  a  row. 
FIRST  supplier  to  win  the  ING  'Osie  Newspaper  Award’  (Boston,  MA). 
FIRST  to  undertake  twelve  simultaneous  newspaper  projects  for  the  same 
company,  all  coming  in  on  budget  and  on  time.  This  projed  was  the  bringing 
of  color  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

FIRST  to  have  a  team  this  large  and  with  this  much  experience  dedicated 
strictly  to  the  newspaper  industry. 

FIRST  firm  to  have  10  years  of  service  in  the 
newspaper  industry  with  the  following 

’Never  Say  Never"  track  record .  - 


Gcand  Rapute  Press.  Grand  Raptds,  Ml 


NEVER  SAY  "NEVER  SAY  NEVER" 

Dark)  Designs  has  NEVER  had  an  unsatisfied  customer. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  been  to  arbitration. 

Dark)  Designs  has  NEVER  been  to  mediation. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  been  to  court  or  trial. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  been  sued. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  not  been  paid. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  needed  a  loan  for  cash  flow  or  payroll. 

Dark)  Designs  has  NEVER  not  grown  in  business  each  year. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  lost  a  design  competition. 

Dark)  Designs  has  NEVER  stopped  tr^ng  to  improve  their  quality. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  used  any  errors  &  omissions  or  malpractice 
insurance. 

Dark)  Designs  has  NEVER  lost  sight  of  what  got  them  where  they  are  today. 


WIN  WIN  WIN  with  DARIO  DESIGNS 

Dario  Designs  won  the  NEXPO  booth  design  award  three  years  in  a  row. 

The  NAA  actually  threw  a  hat  into  the  Dario  Designs  booth,  symbolizing  the 
"hat  trick".  Mr.  DiMare,  President  and  founder  of  Dario  Designs,  said  "An 
architectural  firm  that  designs  spaces  for  a  living  would  naturally  have  a  leg 
up  on  other  companies’.  But,  Dario  Designs  wanted  to  make  sure  it  won  the 
design  award  because  there  were  other  design  firms  at  NEXPO.  The  firm 
treated  the  NEXPO  Chalienge  as  a  "design  competition’.  Having  never  lost  a 
design  competition,  Dario  Designs  wanted  to  maintain  its  track  record. 
Customers  could  then  conclude  that  if  Dario  Designs  put  forth  the  same  or 
greater  effort  into  their  facilities,  they  too  would  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
best  designs  available. 


Their  first  WIN  (in  2001),  was  the  felling  blocks  that  got  a  smile  out  of 
everyone.  The  second  booth  WIN  (in  2002),  introduced  the  cube  concept 
that  was  like  their  facilities:  flexible,  functional,  and  fun.  The  cube  was 
dynamic,  as  was  the  booth.  Both  changed  daily  and  drew  attendees 
back  each  day  to  a  new  configuration.  The  third  WIN  (in  2003),  was  the 
cube  concept  taken  "outside  the  box".  It  was  The  house  that  Dario  Designs 
buiir,  the  shed,  and  of  course  the  outhouse.  The  design  highlighted  work 
examples  in  a  formal  art  gallery  display,  allowed  people  to  relax  in  the  shed 
and  have  fun  with  the  Lego  cubes  in  the  outhouse. 

DARIO  DESIGNS  has  worked  on  more  than  300  newspaper  projects  with 
a  team  who  has  experience  with  over  750  newspaper  projects ...  and  our 
team  has  grown!  Thi  s  is  the  largest  gnxio  cA  peooie  ever  assemtted 
dedicated  exclj&^e>>  to  the  design  of  newspaper  faalthes. 


Navneel  Anand.  Architectural  Designer 
Kevin  Anderson.  RA.  Architect 
CKfl  Blake.  Architechiral  Designer 
Gary  Buono.  Architectural  Designer 
Paul  J.Coates,  RA  Architect 
Diane  Dadah.  Administrative  Assistant 
Dano  D.  D.  DiMare,  AIA  President 
Cynthia  DiMatteo.  Marketing  Director 
David  S.  Ehrhardt  AIA,  Vice  President 
Valene  Eno.  IT  Manager 
Frank  Finneran.  Controller 


Fredehc  A.  Hayden.  RA,  Architect/Project  Manager 

Kathryn  Hochhauser,  Architectural  Designer 

David  Hogan,  AIA  Vice  President 

Dick  Keener.  Protect  Manager 

Peter  Kai  Jung  Lew,  RA  Senior  Project  Manager 

Quoc  Le,  Architectural  Designer 

Jennifer  Matesky,  Office  Manager 

Richad  J.  Nolin,  Project  Designer 

Matthew  A  Picone,  Project  Desi^ 

Robert  J.  Searson.  Jr.,  RA.  Senior  Project  Manager 
Les  Stucka.  AIA.  Quality  Control  Manager 
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NEWSPAPER 
ARCHITECTURE 
PLANNING 
CONSULTI  NG 


205  WALNUT  STREET 
FRAMINGHAM.  MA  01702 
508-877-4444  FAX  877-4474 
www.dariodesigns.com 


Architecture 
Programming 
Masterplannig 
Strategic  Planning 
Feasibility  Studies 
Operational  Cost  Studies 
Equipment  Manning  Studies 
Equipment  Selection  &  Layout 


La  Prensa,  San  Pedro  Suia,  Honduras  ~ 
Milford,  IL  ~  Sauk  Valley  Newspapers,  Di 
Herald,  Crystal  Lake,  IL  ~  The  Wall  Street . 

~  Rockford  Register  Star,  Rockford,  i 
Newspapers,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  ~  The  Herald, 
CityTimes,  Davenport,  lA-LeeEnterpris' 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Des  Moines,  lA 
~  Daily  News,  Bowling  Green,  KY  ~ 
Courier-Journal,  Louisville,  KY  ~  J. 
Frank  Publishing,  Manchester,  KY  -- 
Bangor  Daily  News,  Bangor,  ME  ~  The 
Times  Record,  Brunswick,  ME  ~  Sun- 
Journal,  Lewiston,  ME  ~  The  Sun, 
Baltimore,  MD  ~  The  Frederick  News- 
Post,  Frederick,  MD  -  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  White  Oak,  MD  -  The  Public 
Spirit,  Ayer,  MA  -  Creo-Scitex, 
Bedford,  MA  -  Essex  County 
Newspapers,  Beverly,  MA  -  Boston 
Herald,  Boston,  MA  ~  The  Enterprise, 
Brockton,  MA  ~  Harvard  Crimson, 
Cambridge,  MA  -■  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Chicopee,  MA  ~  MediaNews 
Group,  Inc.,  Devens,  MA  '  Nashoba 
Publishing,  Fitchburg,  MA  -  Sentinel 
&  Enterprise,  Fitchburg,  MA  - 
Metrowest  Daily  News,  Framingham, 
MA  ~  The  Recorder,  Greenfield,  MA 
-  Groton  Landmark,  Groton,  MA  - 
Harvard  Hillside,  Harvard,  MA  -  Eagle- 
Tribune,  Lawrence,  MA  ~  MediaNews 
Group,  Lowell,  MA  --  The  Sun,  Lowell, 
MA  -  The  Daily  Item,  Lynn,  MA  ~ 
Pepperell  Free  Press,  Pepperell,  MA 


THE 
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The  Anniston  Star,  Anniston,  AL  -  The  BirminghamNews, 
Birmingham,  AL  ~  Casa  Grande  Dispatch,  Casa  Grande,  AZ  ~  The 
Alameda  Times  -  Star,  Alameda,  CA  -  The  Argus,  Fremont,  CA  -  The 
Daily  Review,  Hayward,  CA  -  Alameda  Newspaper  Group  (ANG), 
Oakland,  CA  -  The  Oakland  Tribune,  Oakland,  CA  -  Tri-Valley 
Herald,  Pleasanton,  CA  -  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency,  San 
Francisco,  CA  -  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Denver,  CO  -  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Orlando,  FL  -  The  Tampa  Tribune,  Tampa,  FL  - 
Augusta  Chronicle,  Augusta,  GA  -  Scitex,  Atlanta,  GA  ~  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  La  Grange,  GA  ~  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Honolulu,  HI 
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The  Enterprise,  Quincy,  MA  -  The  Patriot 
Ledger,  Quincy,  MA  ~  Essex  County 
Newspapers,  Salem,  MAShirley  Oracle, 
Shirley,  MA  ~  Union-News,  Springfield, 
MA  -  Townsend  Time,  Townsend,  MA  - 
Bay  City  Times,  Bay  City,  Ml  ~  Valley 
Publishing,  Bay  City/Saginaw,  Ml  -  The 
Grand  Rapids  Press,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml  ~ 
The  Flint  Journal,  Flint,  Ml  ~  Citizen 
Patriot,  Jackson,  Ml  -  Kalamazoo 
Gazette,  Kalamazoo,  Ml 
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The  Sagina. 
Jackson  Citi 
Northeast  Mi 
Tupelo,  MS  - 
Cape  Girard 
Democrat,  Cass 
Dispatch,  St.  L 
Star,  Lincoln,  NE 
North  Platte,  NE 
-  Review  Jour 


‘.iews,  Saginaw,  Ml  - 
n  Patriot,  Jackson,  Ml 
. issippi  Dally  Journal. 
Southeast  Missourian, 
u,  MO  -  Cass  County 
junty,  MO  -  St.  Louis  Post- 
jis,MO  -  Lincoln  Journal 
The  North  Platte  Telegraph, 
Star  Herald,  Scottsbiuff,  NE 
il.  Las  Vegas,  NV  -  Dover 


'.e  Wan  street  Journal.  Chariotte,  Nt. 
he  Daily  Advance,  Elizabeth  City,  NC 
Gaston  Gazette,  Gastonia,  NC  ~  New; 
&  Record,  Greensboro,  NC  -  The  Daih, 
Reflector,  Greenville,  NC  The  Wall  Streei 
Journal.  Bowling  Green,  OH  ~  The  Dail^ 
•Astorian,  Astoria,  OR  -  The  Bulletin,  Bend 
OR  -  East  Oregonian,  Pendleton,  OR  ~  Thf 
Oregonian,  Portland,  OR  -  Capital  Press 
Salem,  OR  ~  The  Express-Times,  Easton,  PA  - 
DailyTImes,  Erie,  PA  ~  The  Evening 
Sun,  Hanover,  PA  ~  Tribune  Review 
Pittsburgh,  PA  -  Reading  Times 
Pagle,  Reading,  PA  ~  The  Herald 
Sharon,  PA  -  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
Sharon,  PA  ~  Observer-Reporter,  Washington 
'A  -  Chattanooga  Free  Press 
Chattanooga,  TN  -Chattanoog? 
■ubiishing,  Chattanooga,  TN  Amarillr 
aily  News,  Amarillo,  TX  -  Amarillc 
lobe  News,  Amarillo,  TX  -  The  Wal 
treet  Journal.  Beaumont,  TX  -  The  Wal 
Street  Journal.  Dallas,  TX  ~  Lubbocl 
valanche-Journal,  Lubbock,  TX  -  Tyle 
Corning  Telegraph,  Tyler,  TX  -  Newspape 
-  gency  Corporation,  Salt  Lake  City 
JT  -  Times  Argus,  Barre,  VT  -  Bristo 
ierald-Courier,  Bristol,  VT  -  Rutlanc 
Herald,  Rutland,  VT  -  Bristol  Herah 
ourier,  Bristol,  VA  ~  The  Free  Lance 


Foster's  Daily  Demo\ 


News-Letter,  Exeter,  NH  -  The  Keene  Sentinel, 
Keene,  NH  -  Hampton  Union,  Hampton.  NH  - 
The  Telegraph,  Nashua,  NH  -•  Seacoast 
Newspapers,  Portsmouth,  NH  -  Portsmouth 
Herald,  Portsmouth,  NH  -  Rockingham 
News,  Rockingham,  NH  -  York  County  Coast 
Star,  York,  NH  -  York  Weekly,  York,  NH  - 
[he  Press  of  Atlantic  City,  Atlantic  City, 
NJ  -  Evergreen  P  &  P,  Bellmawr,  NJ  -  The 
Record,  Hackensack,  NJ  -  The  Star 
Ledger,  Newark.  NJ  -  The  Record,  Rockaway, 
NJ  -The  Wall  Street  Journal.  South  Brunswick, 
NJ  -  The  Buffalo  News,  Buffalo,  NY  -  Times 
Herald  Record,  Middletown,  NY  -  Daily 
News,  New  York  City,  NY  -  Asheville 


r munications,  Norfolk 
Pilot,  Norfolk,  VA  -  Thi 
WA  -  The  Wall  Stree 
attle,WA  -  The 
ancouver.WA  -  Th- 
orld,  Wenatchee,  W/ 


Dario  Designs  would  like  to 
thank  ail  of  our  customers  for 
contributing  to  our  success. 
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COLOR  TOP  9000CDH  then  turned  and  runs  straight  into  the  folder.  This 

At  drupa  '04  in  Diisseldorf,  Germany, TKS  will  unveil  its  method  is  much  preferable  to  turning  the  web  prior  to 

new  6  X  2  (75"  web  width  x  21"  cutoff)  press,  the  entering  the  Tower  because  of  web  control  issues. 

ColorTop  9000CDH  (couple  drive,  H  style  unit)  rated  at 

85,000  copies  per  hour.  This  new  design  is  based  on  the  Three  presses  consisting  of: 
highly  successful  ColorTop  7000  4  x  2  press  blanket  to  •  Four  high  towers  for  4/4  printing  mounted  right  angle  to  folder 

blanket  technology  and  the  ColorTop  8000,  wide  web  •  Two  high  towers  for  2/2  printing  mounted  right  angle  to  folder 

directory  press.  TKS  technology  has  earned  a  reputation  •  RTF's  mounted  right  angle  to  press 
for  running  presses  with  70"  and  wider  webs.  •  Double  folders  with  70  degree  folders 

TKS  COLOR  TOP  7000CD  ACHIEVES  FASTEST  Press  Specifications: 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  SPEED  IN  THEWORLD  •  2)  5"  cutoff 

TKS'  Shaftless  ColorTop  7000CD  (couple  drive)  newspa-  •  64  "  wide  web 

per  printing  press  achieved  and  maintained  a  printing  •  85,000  copies  per  hour 

speed  of  96,000  cph.  The  Nagano  (Japan)  Production  •  Couple  drive  shaftless 

Center  of  Shinano  Mainichi  Newspaper  has  been  run-  •  Automatic  web  leading  from  RTF  to  folder 

ning  their  TKS  ColorTop  7(XX)CD  press  consistently  at  •  Spray  bar 

the  rated  speed  of  85,000  cph.  Last  fall,  due  to  increased  •  AS/RS  roll  storoge  system 

production  demands,  the  Shinano  Mainichi  Newspaper  •  AGV  roll  tronsportotion 

needed  more  flexibility  in  their  production  window.  •  TKS  Inspector  (on  line  imaging) 

•  Blanket  wash 

Although  the  ColorTop  7000CD's  top  printing  speed  of  •  Roller  stocker 
85,(XK)  was  based  on  parameter  settings  relative  to  the  •  Paster  Preparation  Robots 
various  post-press  equipment  and  the  newspaper's  oper¬ 
ations  through  put,  this  was  not  the  highest  limit  their  Several  U.S.  newspapers  have  visited  this  new  facility  and 

operations  was  designed  for.  With  the  fuli  cooperation  commented  on  the  efficiency  and  practicality  of  this 

of  the  newspaper,  and  making  use  of  their  non-printing  press  design.  Severai  advantages  of  this  design  are:  lower 
day, TKS  undertook  test  printing  of  16  full  color  pages  at  ceiling  height,  elimination  of  tabletop  foundation  and 

a  speed  of  96,0(X)  cph.  The  result  was  stable  printing  at  more  efficient  manning  due  to  press  and  mailroom 

96,000  cph  producing  55,000  printed  copies,  proving  equipment  all  being  on  the  same  ievel. 
that  the  existing  TKS  press  could  print  consistently  at  a 

speed  of  over  95,000  cph.  Lei  us  show  you  the  b-nefirs  of  this  unique  concept  in 

press  technology 

For  this  test,  the  only  change  made  to  the  newspaper's 

daily  routine,  was  to  change  the  press  and  post  press  MATERIAL  HANDLING 

through  put  to  96,000  cph.  This  included  equipment  TKS  is  in  the  process  of  consolidating  their  material  han- 

such  as  conveyors,  delivery  and  packaging  equipment.  dling  division,  KKS,  into  a  new  headquarters.  Currently 

operating  out  of  two  facilities  in  Osaka,  they  will  relocate 
Lei  us  talk  to  you  anoiii  thi  provitu  iion  pres.  into  a  new  and  larger  facility.  KKS,  a  sister  company  of 

available  in  North  Amci  lea  .nid  how  k  could  fit  in  your  TKS,  manufacturers  and  sells  a  wide  range  of  equipment 

operational  nt^c^ds.  including  roll  handling  systems,  paster  preparation 

robots,  stackers  and  bundle  distribution  equipment. 

COLOR  TOP  8200CD  FLOOR  MOUNTED  RIGHT 

ANGLE  PRESS  Talk  to  us  about  new  and  interesting  solutions  in  mare- 

A  new  production  center  in  Japan, The  Shikoku  Shimbun  rial  handling. 

(Newspaper)  Printing  Center  is  proving  that  all  dou¬ 
blewide  presses  do  not  have  to  be  substructure  mounted.  For  additional  information  on  the  complete  line  of  TKS  products  contact: 

This  new  installation,  which  has  been  running  for  over 

one  year,  has  all  of  the  press  equipment  installed  on  the  TKS  Soles  for  North  America 

same  floor  level  with  the  mailroom  located  in  the  middle.  (800)  375-2857 

sales@tkspress.com 

The  reels  are  located  at  a  right  angle  from  the  Towers.  www.tksusa.com 
The  web  is  led  in  a  straight  path  from  the  RTP  up  and 

through  the  Tower.  After  exiting  the  Tower,  the  web  is  TKS  "FOR  A  LASTING  IMFRESSION" 

TKS 

SINCE  1874 


XKS.  Engineering 

And  Commitment 

For  The  Long  Run. 


JOIN  US  AT  DRUPA  2004 
May  6th-19th  in 
Dusseldorf,  Germany — 

Hall  15— Stand  MB25. 

See  a  live,  operating 
detnonstration  of  our  new  - 
6x2  Shaftless  Web  Offset 
Press — the  ColorTop  9000. 

. ].-■ 

FOR  A  L  ASTI  N  G 

IMPRESSION 


TKS 


For  130  years,  TKS  has  remained  committed  to  making  the 
finest  presses  available,  and  to  satisfying  customers  around  the  globe. 

Using  advanced  automation  technology,  TKS  offers  highly  efficient  and 
productive  equipment  that  saves  customers  labor  time  and  lowers  their 
production  costs. 

To  learn  more  about  how  the  TKS  line  of  products  can  meet  and  exceed 
your  pressroom  demands,  please  call  us  or  visit  our  website. 


WWW.TKSUSA.CQM 

1201  Commerce  Drive 
Richar<lson,  Texas  75081 
800-375-2857 
tax;  9/2-437-5858 
FMAU;  sales@tk5press.com 

ft- 
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Complete  Accountability 

When  advertisers  demand  detailed  evidence  that  ads  have  reached  their 
target  audience,  you  can  either  scramble  and  piece  together  a  summary 
or  quickly  hand  them  what  they  desire.  GMA  software  packages  with 
comprehensive  reporting  capabilities  ensure  that  your  operation  is  always 
prepared  and  100%  accountable. 

SAM™  Production  Planning  and  Control  System  software  incorporates  a 
wide  array  of  mailroom  operations  under  one  shield  for  seamless  integration 
and  detailed  reporting.  WinLincs  ™  software  controls  your  packaging  line  and 
thoroughly  reports  on  all  inserting  activities.  MIRS™  technology  guarantees 
complete  packages  and  represents  the  brawn  behind  the  sleek  blue  facade 
that  keeps  advertisers  and  subscribers  satisfied. 

GMA  software,  coupled  with  faihsafe  mechanical  technology  in  all  of  our 
products,  allows  advertisers  and  production  managers  to  relax  knowing  that 
they  have  achieved  their  goals. 

With  so  many  pioneering  advancements,  GMA’s  name  has  become 
synonymous  in  the  newspaper  industry  with  its  unwavering  maxim. 

Passion  for  Innovation! 


MEMBER  OF  THE  MULLER  MARTINI  GROUP 


I  I ' 


■  In  today’s  business  climate,  your  advertisers  expect  results. 
GMA’s  Missed  Insert  Repair  System'^  (MIRS)  is  your  solution. 
Standard  on  all  SLS2000^  and  SLS3000'^  inserters,  MIRS 
guarantees  your  advertisers  optimal  customer  coverage  while 
increasing  your  bottom  line.  MIRS  ensures  complete  packages 
and  increases  production  efficiency  by  eliminating  the  need  for 
downstream  repair  work. 

MIRS  Technology 

Guaranteed  so  you  can  be  accountable  every  time. 

Come  visit  booth  #60  at  America  East  2004 
to  learn  more! 


Passion  for  innovation! 
www.gma.com 

PI>one:  61 0-694-9494  Fax:610-694-0776 


Size  doesn't  matter. 
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SITMA  manufactures  and  provides  the  finest 
in  quarter-folding,  buffering,  in-line  addressing,  real 
time  insert/ onsert  printing,  stackers  and  distribu¬ 
tion  systems  In  the  industry.  All  of  these  features, 
including  PC-based  system  control,  can  be  integrat¬ 
ed  with  the  full  line  of  SITMA  poly-wrappers, 
recognized  as  the  best  in  the  world. 


SITMA  is  the  world's  largest  and  most  complete 
manufacturer  of  high-speed  poly-wrapping  and 
distribution  systems  equipment  for  the  newspaper, 
graphic  arts,  packaging  and  mailing  industries.  Our 
experience  and  diverse  product  offering  allow  us  to 
provide  newspaper  mailroom  systems  that  meet  the 
needs  of  each  application. 


SITMA  offers  the  most  technologically  advanced  All  of  this  is  available  from  a  single  source,  from  a 

product  feeders  on  the  market  today  in  a  variety  of  single  manufacturer:  SITMA. 

designs.  This  variety  provides  the  ability  to  feed  a 

wide  range  of  products  -  from  a  tissue  thin  FSl  to  SITMA  equipment  is  known  worldwide  for  its  per- 

an  advertiser's  product  samples.  In  addition,  SITMA  formance,  durability  and  functionality.  With  our 

was  very  proud  to  recently  introduce  the  975  News  strong  customer  commitment  support,  SITMA 

Feeder,  which  allows  the  collation  of  pre-inserted  U.S.A.'s  full  service  facility  in  St.  Paul,  MN  delivers 

sections  back  to  a  "complete"  to  be  poly-wrapped.  time-tested  expertise  in  its  sales, customer  service,  field 

Selective  or  non-selective  collation  and  inserting  is  service,  and  the  assembly  of  new  and  remanufactured 

much  simpler,  faster  and  more  efficient  with  a  total-  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution  systems, 

ly  integrated  SITMA  system. 


From  8"xl2"  to  13"xl7"  and  1/4"  to  2"  thick,  our  Sunday  Completes 
system  feeds  a  wide  range  of  pre-inserted  newspaper  sections  and 
ROPs.  Each  section  allows  for  two  servo-driven  feeders  that  can 
operate  at  speeds  up  to  200  pieces  per  minute. 

Our  state-of-the-art  Sunday  Comics  system  handles  bulk  material 
up  to  3  1/4"  thick,  and  can  be  configured  for  up  to  100  feeders. 

It  selectively  collates  pre-printed  advertisements  (FSIs)  in  a  single 
pass  —  at  speeds  up  to  18,000  cycles  per  hour. 

For  a  new  dimension  on  newspaper  packaging  solutions,  call  or 
visit  our  website  today. 


Itms 


45  Empire  Drive,  St.  Paul,  MN  55103 
800-728-1254  •  Fax  651-222-4652  •  www.sitma.com 
Italy  •  France  •  United  States  •  Japan 
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Vision  Data  keeps  pace  with 
changing  newspaper  needs  .  .  • 


Vision  Data's  emphasis  on  solid  software  development 
and  publication  clustering  techniques  speeds  growth  of 
their  1000+  publication  customer-base. 

Vision  Data  continues  to  increase  current  software  instal¬ 
lations,  while  creating  a  whole  new  Java  Circulation 
Management  system  featuring  a  relational  database  and 
the  "look  and  feel"  features  of  the  new  Java  Swing 
Screens  and  J2EE  design  using  JBoss,  surpassing  today's 
IT  managers'  open  system  requirements. 

Vision  Total  Advertising  encompasses  Display  and 
Classified  Sales  and  A/R  functions  in  a  single  set  of 
GUI  programs  on  a  single  relational  database. 
Complete  Customer  Services  functions  are  available 
with  both  classified  and  display  ad  entry  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  screen  with  circulation  in  an  on-screen  window  to 
facilitate  cross-selling.  This  simplifies  cross-training 
and  helps  with  DNC  setbacks. 

The  newly-enhanced  Vision  Classified  Pagination 
I  system  is  also  attracting  a  lot  of  newspaper  interest  for 


its  expanded  page  preview  functionality  and  increased 
speed.  Vision  Data  has  also  begun  installations  of  a 
newly  developed  GUI  version  of  the  Accounts 
Payable/General  Ledger  system,  which  is  meeting  with 
outstanding  reviews  from  newspaper  controllers. 

Vision  Data  is  also  fast-becoming  the  industry  leader 
in  Newspaper  Group  clustering  solutions,  having 
already  installed  dozens  of  central  server  installations 
serving  multiple  publications.  Some  are  networked  to 
a  regional  server  through  LAN /WAN  or  utilize  secure 
Internet  links,  utilizing  Citrix  or  other  compression 
and  encryption.  Other  groups  are  installing  their 
Vision  Data  systems  on  a  server  at  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  serving  all  papers  and  others  are  running 
their  entire  operation  from  an  ASP  server  that  is  sup¬ 
ported  and  maintained  by  Vision  Data  at  Vision  Data 
headquarters. 

Vision  Data  wants  to  be  your  software  solution  provider. 

Contact  them  at  sales@vdata.com  or  518-434-2193. 


Improve  your  BOTTOM  LINE  .  .  . 

with  VISION 


Classified  Sales  &  Pagination  •  Display  Ad  Sales,  Billing  •  Circulation  Management 

Vision  Data  Newspaper  Management  Systems 

•  Unmatched  rating  &  pricing  flexibility  for  combo  selling  and  complex  rote  structures. 

•  Total  customer  service  -  fully  integrated,  from  a  single  workstation  -  Classified,  Display,  Circulation. 

•  Email,  or  fax  customer  statements,  ad  proofs,  credit  applications,  etc.  from  any  workstation. 

VISION  DATA 

\TS10N  DATA  ECinPMCNT  COfiPOSATlON 

•  Common  database  with  a  single  file  per  customer  -  Improve  credit  controls  -  Improve  sales  and  marketing. 

Proven  experts  in  remote  multi-publication  networking. 

Celebrating  our  30th  Anniversary 

now  supporting  over  1 ,000  publications. 

518-434-2193  www.vdata.com  email:  sales@vdata.com 
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This  space  intentionally  left  blank 


If  you  need  help  filling  in  your  pages 
give  us  a  call 


For  additional  information  regarding  KBA,  contact  Gary  Owen  at: 
KBA  North  America 
WEB  PRESS  DIVISION 
3900  E.  Market  St. 

York,  PA  17402 


% 


KBA  North  America 


For  a  more  immediate  response,  call  717.505.1150,  fax  717.505.1161  or  email  Gary.Owen@kbapa.com. 
Information  can  also  be  obtained  at  the  company’s  website  www.kba-print.com/pa 


People  &  Print 


KBA  Cortina  Newspaper  Technology 


Cost  and  Quality  Under  Control 


Green,  cost-effective  and  compact,  our  groundbreaking  Cortina  redefines 
the  parameters  in  newspaper  production.  Standing  just  12  ft  high,  it  fea¬ 
tures  waterless,  keyless  inking  units  for  a  standardized  offset  print  quality, 
in  a  150  Ipi  screen  and  with  minimal  waste.  Individual  cylinder  drives  for 
oil-free  printing  units.  Plus  automatically  adjustable  roller  lock-ups  and 
automatic  or  semi-automatic  plate  changers  for  a  rapid  start-up. 

KBA  Cortina:  a  vision  becomes  reality. 

KBA  North  America  Inc.,  Web  Press  Division,  Tel:  717  505  1150, 

E-mail:  G0wen@kbapa.com,  www.kba-northamerica.com, www.kba-print.com 


% 


Koenig  &  Bauer  AG 
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Founded  in  1998,  NEWSTEC  has  quickly  become  the 
leading  company  for  remanufactured  inserters  and  post¬ 
press  design.  In  addition,  NEWSTEC  software  controls, 
including  the  best  selling  NEWSCOM  Inserter  Control 
Management  System,  has  evolved  into  an  industry 
leader  for  post-press  machine  control  software. 

We  understand  newspapers  and  newspaper  packaging. 
In  a  highly  competitive  environment,  newspapers  compa¬ 
nies  are  continuing  to  look  for  ways  to  optimize  their 
budgets  and  maximize  profits.  Furthermore,  because 
advertisers  demand  smaller  and  smaller  ad  zones,  and 
newspapers  demand  accountability  and  reporting  capa¬ 
bility,  control  software  has  become  an  integral  tool  for 
newspaper  packaging. 


Thus,  NEWSTECs  philosophy  is  simple:  A  quality  remanufaaured 
inserter  with  state-of-the  art  software  and  post-press  controls 
allow  newspapers  the  ability  to  meet  their  production,  advertising, 
and  budgetary  goals. 

So  why  pay  more  for  new  inserting  technology  when  a  NEWSTEC 
solution  will  meet  all  of  your  goals? 

For  your  next  post-press  upgrade,  contaa  NEWSTEC 
today  at  800-900-7569.  We  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  you  and  assure  you  of  our  commitment 
to  maximize  your  budget  and  meet  all  of  your  produc¬ 
tion  requirements. 


>lntelligent  Inserting  TechnologY> 

www.newstec.com 

4  Walpole  Park  South  *  Walpole,  MA  02081 
Phone:  508-850-7945 


>fntelligent  Insertiag  Technology> 


Is  it  time  for  a  post  press  upgrade? 

Make  the  intelligent  choice. 

A  NEWSTEC  remanufactured  inserter  allows  for 
comparable  net  throughput  speeds  and  state-of-the-art 
control  capabilities.  When  it  comes  time  for  your  next 
post  press  upgrade,  meet  all  your  production,  advertising 
and  budgetary  goals  with  NEWSTEC. 


>lntelligent  Inserting  Technology> 

4  Walpole  Park  South  Drive,  Walpole,  MA  02081 
P.  508.850.7945  F.  508.850.7951  wvvw.newstec.com 


The  Hershey  Lodge 


America  Ea 

is  the  number  one 

regional  trade 

in  the  c 


I  For  more  than  50  years,  we've  been  providing  an 

affordable  and  accessible  show  for  hundreds  of 
/Si  vendors  and  thousands  of  attendees.  In  addition  to 
a  show  floor  brimming  with  more  than  130  exhibiting 
companies,  America  East  offers  an  outstanding  slate 
of  educational  sessions  and  seminars  including  the 
cutting-edge  New  Media  World  symposium. 


!;  I  Whether  you  work  for  a  newspaper  or  an  industry 

I  *  supplieiv  you  should  be  in  Hershey  March  22-25! 

I  :  Get  more  information  about  attending  or 

I  ■  t  exhibiting  at  America  East  by  visiting  our 

I:  JWeb  site:  www.america-east.com. 

i  Phone:(717)703-3000. 


■  .. 


www.america-east.com 


I 
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With  a  new 
editor/publisher 
team  —  and 
rising  pressure 
from  its  Tribune 
parent  —  a 
proud  Baltimore 
paper  tries  to 
maintain  its 
editorial 
momentum 
while  hiking 
profits 


Sun  Editor  Tim  Franklin  and 
Publisher  Denise  Palmer 
both  came  from  other 
Tribune  Co.  locations. 
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BY  JOE  STRUPP 


““  T  WAS  LESS  THAN  A  YEAR  AGO  THAT 

The  Sun  newsroom  in  Baltimore 
experienced  one  of  its  proudest 
moments  ever.  Chalking  up  its  15th 
Pulitzer  Prize  (the  beat  reporting 
award  for  Diana  K.  Sugg),  along  with  placing 
finalists  in  two  other  categories,  the  editorial 
staff  had  every  reason  to  brag  and  expect 
positive  times  ahead. 

Take  a  walk  through  the  same  second-floor 
newsroom  today  and  it’s  hard  to  miss  a 
feeling  of  frustration  and  uncertainty.  Many 
staffers  remain  troubled  by  events  of  the  past 
12  months,  including  the  firing  of  longtime 
editor  William  Marimow  and  a  bitter  News¬ 
paper  Guild  contract  fight  that  nearly  ended 
in  a  strike  and  the  use  of  replacement  work¬ 
ers.  For  some,  this  angst  is  expressed  in  the 
pro-union  signs  that  still  decorate  desks, 
proclaiming  “Make  It  Fair”  and  “Go  Balti¬ 
more!  Beat  Chicago!”  —  a  reference  to  the 
union’s  anger  toward  the  Tribune  Co., 
the  Sun's  out-of-town  ownership. 

“If  Tribune  believes  employees  are  valued,  it  hasn’t  commu¬ 
nicated  that  well,”  says  BUI  Salganik,  president  of  the  Washing- 
ton-Baltimore  Newspaper  Guild  and  a 
25-year  Sun  staffer.  “There  is  a  lot  of 
\  lingering  distrust  and  hurt.” 

J  Even  more  pronounced  is  fear  of 

the  future.  Staffers  don’t  know 
f  whether  to  believe  that  the  difficult 

times  have  passed  and  much-needed 
^  changes  are  clearing  the  way  for  journal¬ 

istic  improvements,  as  Tribune  executives 
contend,  or  if  things  will  get  worse  with  more  cutbacks,  loss  of 
employee  rights,  and  a  greater  demand  for  profits  and  revenue. 
“It’s  a  little  too  soon  to  tell,”  says  Connie  Knox,  a  features  copy 
editor  who  has  worked  at  the  paper  for  more  than  two  decades. 
“People  are  still  trying  to  digest  what  changes  are  going  on.” 

As  new  editor  Tim  Franklin,  who  took  over  Jan.  6,  slowly  puts 
his  mark  on  the  paper,  and  Publisher  Denise  Palmer  walks  tall 
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following  the  Marimow  firing  and  guild 
contract  battle  —  both  of  which  effectively 
sealed  her  power  —  many  employees  remain 
cautious.  Franklin’s  reputation  as  a  passion¬ 
ate  newsman  is  solid  from  his  editorships  at 
the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  and  The  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star.  Several  newsroom  staffers 
already  give  the  new  editor  high  marks  for 
being  more  approachable  than  Marimow. 
“Marimow  was  not  the  kind  of  guy  everyone 
sat  around  and  talked  to,”  said  one  reporter 
who  requested  anonymity.  “He  was  not 
everybody’s  buddy.” 

By  contrast,  Franklin,  who  quickly  met 
with  guild  leaders  and  formed  two  commit¬ 
tees  to  review  the  paper’s  quality  and  diversi¬ 
ty,  is  credited  with  reaching  out  to  bolster 
relations.  “I  think  he  can  bring  some  healthy 
change  to  the  Sun”  says  reporter  Howard 
Libit,  who  has  been  at  the  paper  for  nine 
years.  “He’s  said  a  lot  of  really  good  things.” 


Still,  this  does  not  completely  overshadow 
the  hurt  and  anxiety  caused  by  Marimow’s 
departure.  Fired  Jan.  5  after  11  years  at  the 
paper,  reportedly  with  no  warning,  Mari¬ 
mow  became  almost  a  martyr  in  the  eyes 
of  several  editorial  employees  already  angry 
at  Palmer  for  her  handling  of  the  guild 
battle.  Marimow,  a  protege  of  legendary 
editor  Gene  Roberts  at  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  practiced  journalism  one  way  — 
with  dogged,  shoe-leather  reporting.  Some 
believe  that  approach  would  not  work  under 
a  rigorous  corporate  owner.  As  another  Sun 
reporter  said,  “Bill  speaks  Gene  Roberts, 
Palmer  speaks  Tribunese.” 

The  publisher  has  said  only  that  she  and 
Marimow  were  not  a  good  fit.  The  consensus 
view  is  that  the  two  had  different  personali¬ 
ties  and,  perhaps,  he  would  not  eagerly  go 
along  with  suggested  cutbacks  or  changes. 
Marimow  declines  to 


comment  on  his  expulsion,  saying  he  is 
“committed  to  moving  ahead.” 

Towering  over  all  of  this  from  its  perch 
some  700  miles  away  is  the  Tribune  Co., 
which  receives  most  of  the  rank-and-file 
wrath.  Although  Peilmer  is  seen  as  the  one 
spearheading  the  new  regime,  many  believe 
she  is  merely  following  orders  from  a  compa¬ 
ny  whose  obvious  need  for  higher  profits 
and  happy  shareholders  requires  a  healthier 
bottom  line  and  more  disciplined  operation. 
“The  perception  is  that  she  is  somehow  com¬ 
ing  in  to  impose  Tribune’s  will,”  says  Lee 
Gardner,  editor  of  Baltimore  City  Paper, 
which  covers  the  Sun  regularly. 

Jack  Fuller,  president  of  Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing,  strongly  disagrees.  “The  local  publisher 
makes  the  decisions,”  he  declares. 

Palmer  shoots  down  accusations  that  she 
is  a  Tribune  company  pawn  sent  in  to  do  the 


A  view  from  Chicago: 
‘Sun’  needs  ‘oomph’ 


As  The  Sun  in  Baltimore  braces  for  a  future  that  will 
likely  mean  tighter  budgets  and  a  new  way  of  doing  business. 
Tribune  Publishing  President  Jack  Fuller  tells  staffers  not  to 
panic.  But  the  veteran  newspaper  executive  says  things  will  have 
to  change.  “We’re  still  coming  out  of  a  pretty  miserable  recession, 
and  we’d  better  have  better  financial  performance  out  of  our  news¬ 
papers,”  Fuller  tells  ES^P.  “We  need  to  get  our  revenue  back  up.” 

When  asked  about  the  Sun,  Fuller  stressed  that  it  was  not  the 
company’s  intention  to  hurt  the  paper’s  editorial  value,  but  added, 
“It  has  been  one  of  the  underperformers  in  the  Times  Mirror  Group. 
It  has  had  some  issues  that  we  have  been  able  to  deal  with,  in  the 
guild  contract.” 

More  management  controls  will  likely  come 
into  play  in  Baltimore,  indicating  that  pressure 
on  Publisher  Denise  Palmer  and  others  to 
improve  revenue  is  not  likely  to  subside.  “It  has 
to  have  better  financial  performance  than  it  has 
had  in  the  past  seven  or  eight  years,”  he  says. 
“It  needs  more  oomph.” 

Fuller  claims  Tribune  Co.  has  not  been  guid¬ 
ing  Palmer’s  efforts  in  the  recent  firing  of  long¬ 
time  editor  William  Marimow  or  last  year’s 
bitter  guild  contract  battle.  “You  can’t  assume 
that  was  anything  but  a  local  reaction  to  a  local  situation,”  Fuller  says. 

The  publishing  exec  was  quick  to  defend  the  Sun's  decision  to 
prepare  other  Tribune  Co.  employees  as  replacement  workers  if 
the  guild  had  struck,  criticizing  those  who  would  call  them  scabs. 
“I  resent  that  phrase,”  he  says.  “Someone  from  within  the  company 
who  goes  out  to  keep  the  paper  publishing  is  not  a  scab.  The  commit¬ 
ment  to  continue  publishing  a  newspaper  I  consider  a  priority 
part  of  my  job,  whether  the  obstacle  is  a  potential  strike,  a  hurricane, 
or  anthrax.” 

He  also  says  editorial  employees  need  to  realize  that  a  newspaper 

as  a  whole  must  operate  in  a  financially  successful  way.  “No  one  likes 


Washington-Baltimore  Newspaper  Guild  members  Janine  Jones,  left, 

Linda  Trebes  and  Dee  Joyce  review  The  Sun's  contract  proposal  last  June, 
mere  hours  away  from  their  current  contract’s  midnight  expiration. 


Jack  Fuller,  who 
doesn’t  like  people 
picking  on  scabs 


changes  and  those  who  like  it  least  are  those  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  many  of  whom  have  seen  bad  changes  in  other  places,”  Fuller 
says.  “They  have  a  mission  that  is  unrelated  to  the  overall  mission 
of  the  newspaper.” 

When  it  comes  to  belt-tightening,  he  believes  most  budget  reduc¬ 
tions  can  be  done  outside  of  the  newsroom.  “It  is  a  myth  that  the  key 
to  economic  performance  in  a  newspaper  is  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,”  he  observes.  “Most  cost  structure  exists  outside  the  editorial 
department.  It  is  an  incredibly  narrow-minded  focus  to  think  that 
improved  financial  performance  means  screwing  up  journalism.” 

It  is  Fuller’s  view  that  the  Sun  and  the  other  former  Times  Mirror 
papers,  which  Tribune  acquired  in  2000,  are  adjusting  to  a  new 
culture.  A  Tribune  way  of  doing  business,  which  some  at  the  Sun 
have  been  reluctant  to  embrace,  is  a  more  shared  approach.  Fuller 
says:  “I  harp  on  common  business  practices.” 

Overall,  Fuller  does  not  see  a  letup  in  the  financial  restrictions,  but 
he  also  vows  to  respond  to  them  in  a  broad-based  manner.  “I  think 
the  pressures  are  going  to  continue  and  we  have  to  be  smart  about 
attracting  readers,”  he  says.  “The  secret  sauce  of  financial  perform¬ 
ance  is  not  one  thing.  It  is  many  ingredients,  optimizing  on  many. 


many  things.” 


—  Joe  Strupp 
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others  with  total  sales  over 
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all  the  professional 
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Mike  Lindsey  was  raised 
in  a  newspaper  family, 
published  dailies  for  a 
group,  and  then  formed 
his  own  group  and  went 
on  to  own  19  papers. 

He’s  sold  more  family- 
owned  daily  and  weekly 
papers  than  any  other 
active  broker  but  one. 

He  can  help  you! 
Serving  all  50  states. 

CALL  TODAY 

Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 
6225  Mountainview  Drive 
Cheyenne,  ^J^Voming  82009 
307-772-0004 
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Former  Executive 
Editor  William  K. 
Marimow,  who 
spent  1 1  years  with 
The  Sun,  was  treat¬ 
ed  to  an  impromptu 
champagne  toast 
a  few  hours  after 
receiving  word  of 
his  termination. 
Many  believe  that 
“the  firing  was  mis¬ 
handled,”  says  one 
newsroom  staffer. 
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company’s  dirty 
work.  “I  think  Jack 
[Fuller]  saw  that 
I  care  about  jour¬ 
nalism  and  I  take 
a  holistic  view,” 
she  says.  “Without 
great  journalism, 
you  have  no 
franchise.” 


since  the  Tribune  Co.  bought  the  seven 
newspapers  formerly  owned  by  Times 
Mirror,  which  included  the  Sun.  At  that 
time.  Times  Mirror,  the  longtime  property 
of  the  Chandler  family,  had  been  through 
a  wave  of  tough  times  and  Tribune  was  seen 
by  m^my  as  something  of  a  savior.  It  instilled 
a  sense  of  discipline  over  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  steadied  its  reputation  with  the 
transfer  of  Editor  John  Carroll  from  the 
Sun  and  Publisher  John  Puemer  from 
the  Orlando  Sentinel. 

“The  only  thing  we  have  ever  talked  about 


with  Tribune  is  quality,”  says  John  Patinella, 
the  Sun's  general  manager,  who  began  at  the 
paper  34  years  ago  selling  subscriptions  door 
to  door  in  high  school.  “Tribune  is  investing 
;  in  this  company.”  He  cited  several  areas  in 
;  which  the  company  has  made  improve¬ 
ments,  including  a  $30  million  renovation  of 
I  the  paper’s  headquarters  in  2000,  a  new  $6 
million  computerized  circulation  program 
that  allows  more  direct  billing,  and  a  new 
photo  archive  system. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  paper  is 
hurting  from  a  drop  in  advertising  revenue 


( 


Palmer  and  Franklin  both  say  a  redesign  of  The  Sun  is  likely  in  the  next  year  or  so,  with  expansion  of  business 
and  health  and  science  coverage  also  in  the  offing.  Some  reporters,  however,  object  to  the  "Your  Money” 
pages,  a  Tribune  Co.  creation  and  a  prime  example  of  the  chain's  “shared  content”  approach. 


and  circulation  similar  to  that  of  most 
dailies.  Patinella  says  help-wanted  ads  are 
down  50%  since  2000,  while  average  week¬ 
day  circ  has  dropped  from  292,034  during 
the  six  months  ending  in  September  2001 
to  276,848  over  the  same  period  last  year. 
Sunday  circulation  also  is  down,  to  465,807 
from  474,230  over  the  same  time  span. 

The  paper  has  hired  a  consultant  to 
review  all  elements  of  the  news  delivery 
process.  Patinella  adds:  “Other  [Tribune] 
papers  have  saved  in  the  millions  by  chang¬ 
ing  their  ways.”  The  Sun  cut  costs  by  laying 
off  more  than  a  dozen  non-editorial 
employees  at  the  end  of  2003. 

But  those  moves  are  not  expected  to  stem 
the  tide  of  revenue  problems,  workers  fear. 
As  2004  unfolds,  many  worry  that  the  news¬ 
paper’s  most  expensive  resource  —  employ¬ 
ees  —  may  see  further  cutbacks.  “I  don’t 
know  if  they  will  get  to  the  end  of  the  year 
again  and  lop  off  some  more  people,” 
Salganik  says.  “I  wouldn’t  say  there  is  no 
cause  for  worry.” 

‘Fresh  look’  or  Baltimore  chop? 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  Denise 
Palmer  has  been  reading  Personal  History, 
the  autobiography  of  Katharine  Graham. 
Like  Graham,  Palmer  has  taken  the  helm  of 
a  major  East-Coast  daily  daring  difficult  eco¬ 
nomic  times,  and  has  faced  a  contentious 
I  union.  Graham  gained  notice  in  1975  when 
she  won  a  hard-fought  battle  with  the  Press¬ 
man’s  Union  at  The  Washington  Post. 

But  unlike  Graham,  who  detailed  her 
I  anxieties  and  fears  of  running  a  major  paper 


in  her  autobiography.  Palmer  is  all  confi¬ 
dence  as  she  greets  a  visitor  to  her  comer 
[  office  inside  the  Suns  mammoth  building. 

I  Sporting  a  conservative  brown  business  suit 
!  and  alternately  nursing  a  coffee  cup  and 
I  a  bottle  of  water,  the  first-time  publisher 
I  is  polite,  but  firm  in  her  views  of  the  paper. 

For  Palmer,  who  started  with  Tribune  Co. 

I  as  an  auditor  in  1980  and  joined  the  Sun  in 
I  September  2002  as  publisher,  her  labor  fight 
I  occurred  last  summer  when  the  local  guild 
I  was  negotiating  a  new  contract  and  threat- 
j  ened  to  strike  if  it  did  not  get  one  before  its 
[  previous  agreement  expired  on  June  24. 
j  Vowing  to  continue  their  longtime  practice 
I  of  not  working  without  a  contract,  members 
of  the  guild  authorized  a  walkout  and  were 
just  hours  away  from  hitting  the  picket  lines 
I  when  a  four-year  deal  was  approved  that  in- 
i  eluded  a  wage  freeze  and  a  new,  unpopular 
I  merit-pay  system. 

For  many  guild  members,  the  decision  to 
j  avoid  a  strike  was  prompted,  in  part,  by  the 
I  Sun's  plan  to  bring  in  employees  from  other 
Tribune  papers  —  including  Tim  Franklin’s 
Orlando  Sentinel  —  to  help  put  out  the 
newspaper.  “My  job  is  to  publish  the  paper,” 
j  Palmer,  47,  says,  recalling  the  dispute.  “If 
!  they  go  out  on  strike,  I  have  to  have  people 
to  put  out  the  paper.”  The  publisher  says  the 
union  made  life  difficult  for  itself  by  refusing 
to  work  without  a  contract,  something  that 
most  guild  locals  are  willing  to  do. 

I  The  new  contract  provides  for  no  raises 

in  2004,  but  a  $24  per  week  increase  in 
2005  for  all  guild  members,  which  include 
600  workers  spanning  editorial,  custodial. 


I  marketing,  and  advertising  employees.  The 
:  merit-pay  system  kicks  in  during  the  final 
two  years,  with  each  employee  receiving 
a  $10  per  week  annual  raise  in  2006  and 
2007,  and  an  extra  $14  or  $15  per  person  is 
;  placed  in  a  pool  fund  to  be  used  for  addition- 
j  al  merit  raises.  “If  people  have  confidence  in 
I  their  abilities,  they  should  like  that  system,” 
i  Palmer  says.  “We  are  aware  of  fears  and  we 


Newly  installed  Editor  Tim  Franklin  addresses 
Sun  staffers  shortiy  after  his  sudden  hiring. 


,  will  do  everything  we  can  to  see  to  it  that  it 
I  is  fairly  administered.” 
j  But  the  pay  change  is  not  sitting  well  with 

many  employees,  who  claim  it  leaves  open 
j  the  chance  for  unfair  distribution  of  raises. 

I  Already  smarting  from  the  contract  fight, 
j  many  say  they  do  not  trust  management 
!  to  do  the  right  thing.  “They  had  a  sense  of 
1  trust  and  that  trust  was  betrayed,”  says  Linda 
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Foley,  president  of  The  Newspaper  Guild- 
CWA  in  Washington,  D.C.  “The  guUd  is  very 
much  a  part  of  the  culture  at  the  Sun,  and 
this  created  a  big  rift.” 

Palmer  makes  no  apologies  for  her  actions 
during  the  negotiations.  “We  got  a  contract 
that  gives  us  the  flexibility  to  help  the  Sun 
grow,”  she  says.  “The  union  is  the  reality 
here,  but  we  have  other  unions  [that]  are 
more  practical  and  more  clear  about  what 
they  are  after.”  Five  additional  unions  also 
represent  Sun  employees,  but  the  guild 
is  by  far  the  largest. 

The  publisher  admits  that  her  job  would 
be  easier  without  a  guild,  but  says  it  has 
never  been  her  intention  to  drive  them  out. 
“Would  I  like  to  create  an  environment 
where  employees  would  reconsider  whether 
they  need  representation?  Yes,”  she  says, 
firankly.  “But  I  am  not  going  to  do  it  in  a  way 
that  violates  any  laws.”  She  stresses,  though, 
that  she  would  rather  not  have  to  work  with 
the  Newspaper  GuUd.  “I  would  choose  to 
work  directly  with  the  employees,”  she  says. 
“It  is  the  employees’  choice  to  be  represented 
by  the  Guild.” 

The  Sun’s  sbcth  publisher  in  14  years. 
Palmer  is  only  the  second  woman  to  hold 
the  post  and  operates  differently  than  her 
predecessor,  Michael  Waller,  who  spent 
more  than  20  years  on  the  editorial  side 
(with  editing  stints  at  The  Hartford  Courant 
and  The  Kansas  City  Star)  and  had  a  knack 
for  talking  it  up  with  newsroom  folks. 

Palmer  gained  notice 
shortly  after  she  arrived  by 
spending  a  night  in  the 
newsroom,  writing  an  obit¬ 
uary  and  visiting  different 
news  departments.  “It  was 
like  Take  Your  Publisher 
To  Work  Da/,”  one  reporter 
jokes.  “It  was  nice  that  she 
w£mted  to  find  out  about 
journalism,  but  then  we 
^  never  saw  her  again.”  Sever- 
al  staffers  note  that  Palmer 
rarely  visited  the  newsroom 
;  during  Marimow’s  time, 
but  say  she  is  often  there 

-  -  to  see  Franklin. 

“I’d  like  to  spend  more  time  in  the  news¬ 
room  because  we  will  be  doing  some  inter¬ 
esting  things  there,”  she  says,  citing  a  likely 
redesign  in  the  next  year.  “We  will  take  a 
fresh  look  at  everything.” 

Bill  ^  Tim's  adventure 

Caught  in  the  fallout  from  recent  events  is 
Franklin,  the  43-year-old  editor  who  was 
summoned  to  replace  Marimow  —  and  liter¬ 
ally  flew  north  on  a  day’s  notice.  Since  the 


Sun  gave  Marimow  a  week  to  clean  out  his 
office  and  pack  up  more  than  10  years  of 
newsroom  memories,  Franklin  was  forced  to 
work  from  a  smaller  office  as  he  set  up  shop, 
sought  to  calm  the  startled  new’sroom,  and 
plan  ways  to  improve  the  paper. 

“The  first  few  days,  the  newsroom  was  very 
emotional,”  says  Franklin,  a  married  father 
of  11-year-old  twins.  “These  things  are  always 
hard,  but  I  am  not  going  to  second-guess 
what  happened.”  The  new  editor  admits  it 
was  a  bit  awkward  crossing  paths  with 
Marimow  that  first  week,  but  praises  him  for 
being  gracious  and  offering  ad\ice.  “We  had 
several  good  conversations,”  Franklin  re¬ 
members,  while  sitting  in  his  glass  office  just 
off  the  main  newsroom.  “It  gave  me  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  pick  his  brain  about  the  pl2ice.” 

While  staffers  have  mixed  opinions  of 
Marimow’s  personality,  most  agree  he  com¬ 
manded  respect  as  a  top  newsman  who  had 
served  the  paper  well.  Hired  by  former  editor 
John  Carroll  in  1993  as  metro  editor,  and 
later  promoted  to  memaging  editor  before 
replacing  Carroll  in  2000,  Marimow  had  a 
reputation  for  bringing  in  young  reporters 
and  nurturing  them  through  the  ranks.  The 
paper  won  three  Pulitzers  during  his  time  in 
the  newsroom.  “Of  all  of  the  papers  to  have 
Pulitzer  Prize  finalists  last  year,  ours  was  the 
smallest  to  have  three  finalists,”  Marimow 
notes.  “I  felt  very  good  about  what  we  did 
journalistically.” 

The  ex-editor  also  earned  points  for 
reportedly  fighting  potential  layoffs  and  even 
offering  to  take  a  pay  cut  to  keep  costs  down 
and  save  jobs.  According  to  sources,  he  pri¬ 
vately  opposed  the  company’s  contract  offer 
last  year,  so  some  reporters  were  surprised 
when  Marimow  made  2m  llth-hour  plea  to 
guild  members  in  a  letter  that  sought  their 
approval  of  the  contract  to  avoid  a  strike. 

“It  was  so  odd,”  says  Candus  Thomson,  a 
sports  reporter,  who  added  that  the  letter 
was  sent  to  staffers  via  e-mail,  office  mailbox¬ 
es,  and  the  Sun’s  internal  message  system. 

“It  was  seen  as  excessive  and  it  was  weird 
because  it  was  a  horrific  contract  and  he  had 
been  a  labor  reporter  and  a  guild  member.” 

Some  in  the  neAvsroom  felt  Marimow  fo¬ 
cused  too  much  on  young  reporters.  “He  cre¬ 
ated  a  newsroom  in  that  image  and  chased 
the  older  reporters  out,”  recalls  David  Simon, 
a  Sun  scribe  from  1982  to  1995,  who  now 
produces  the  HBO  police  drama  The  Wire. 

Simon  also  recalls  Marimow’s  penchant 
for  quoting  The  Godfather,  with  references  to 
Michael  Corleone’s  belief  that  “everything”  is 
personal.  “He  took  me  to  lunch  one  time  as 
managing  editor  and  asked  me  what  people 
were  saying  about  him,”  says  Simon.  “I 
wouldn’t  give  him  names  and  he  kept  asking 


me,  he  asked  me  five  times  —  then  he  used 
the  Godfather  line.”  The  former  reporter 
does,  however,  commend  Marimow  as  “an 
honest  guy  who  tried  to  do  what  was 
best  for  the  paper.” 

Referring  to  Marimow’s  old-school  ways, 
Thomson  explains,  “He  believes  there  is  a 
way  to  do  journalism  and  I  could  not  see  him 
changing.  Bill  doesn’t  have  the  political  will.” 

For  Sun  Managing  Editor  Tony  Barbieri, 
who  has  been  at  the  paper  since  1970, 
Marimow  stacks  up  well  against  any  editor. 
He  disputes  the  notion  that  a  new  editor  had 
to  come  in  to  improve  things.  “You  are  not 
in  a  situation  where  you  need  a  man  on 
horseback  riding  in  to  save  everyone,”  says 
Barbieri,  who  stresses  that  he  also  respects 
Franklin  and  believes  he  is  doing  a  good  job. 

Franklin  speaking 

FrEuiklin  seems  to  have  found  a  way  to 
ease  into  the  job,  respecting  Marimow’s  lega¬ 
cy,  but  making  it  clear  he  is  in  charge  and 
ready  to  shake  things  up.  Along  with  the 
likely  redesign,  the  new  top  editor  plans  to 
expand  some  coverage  areas,  add  a  staffer 
to  the  paper’s  10-person  Washington,  D.C., 
bureau,  and  launch  a  new  investigative  unit. 
His  recently  created  quality  committee  is 
already  reviewing  The  Boston  Globe,  The 
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Foundation  and  offered  at  one  of 
the  nation’s  top  journalism  schools. 

For  more  information  and  an 
application,  visit: 
www.ibibiio.org/copyed 
If  you  have  questions,  contact: 

Professor  Bill  Cloud 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication 
Campus  Box  3365,  Carroll  Hall 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3365 
E-mail:  bcloud@email.unc.edu 

Applications  due:  May  7,  2004 
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Seattle  Times  and  The  Dallas  Morning 
News  for  ideas.  “They  all  do  enterprise  and 
project  reporting  extremely  well,”  Franklin 
says  of  those  papers.  “They  all  combine 
storytelling  and  visuals  very  well.” 

The  new  editor  also  plans  more  visuals 
and  graphics  in  the  paper  to  provide  “lay¬ 
ers  of  storytelling...  You  can  do  things  with 
boxes  and  summaries  and  graphics  and  art 
without  losing  impact,”  he  points  out. 

“But  I  am  not  talking  about  another  USA 
Today.  I  hate  USA  Today’s  design.  I  don’t 
want  the  paper  to  look  like  a 
Hawaiian  shirt.” 

New  beats  covering  pop  culture, 
and  aging  and  workplace  issues 
also  are  expected,  Franklin  says,  in 
addition  to  more  health  reporting 
for  the  paper  whose  coverage  area 
includes  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Franklin  hopes  to  expand  the 
paper’s  two-page  Monday  medical 
section  to  a  stand-alone  model, 
along  with  more  Monday  business 
coverage. 

Franklin  also  supports  a  growing, 
if  controversial,  effort  at  many  Tri¬ 
bune  papers  to  increase  use  of  each 
other’s  material,  or  “content  shar¬ 
ing,”  a  phrase  that  already  has  some 
Sun  reporters  and  editors  con¬ 
cerned  that  it  could  diminish  the 
newspaper’s  personality  and  local 
flair,  not  to  mention  jobs.  “There  is 
a  legitimate  discussion  about  what 
each  paper  should  do  on  its  own 
and  what  should  be  passed  around,” 
Salganik  says. 

Some  reporters  point  to  the  four- 
page  “Your  Money”  report  in  the 
Sunday  business  section  that  is 
produced  by  Tribune  for  all  of  its 
papers.  “It  is  a  hodgepodge  of  stuff 
from  different  papers  that  doesn’t 
really  have  a  brain  to  bring  it 
together,”  says  one  reporter. 

But  Franklin  argues  that  if  the 
paper  can  allow  another  Tribune  property 
to  cover  something  and  free  up  staffers  for 
investigative  or  local  coverage,  all  the  bet¬ 
ter.  “I  don’t  want  the  Sun  to  become  a 
generic  newspaper,  that  is  not  the  point,” 
Franklin  says  during  a  chat  in  his  office. 
“But,  especially  in  the  Sunday  paper,  when 
it  is  a  choice  between  an  Associated  Press 
story  that  everyone  else  will  have  and  a 
Chicago  Tribune  story  that  is  more  in- 
depth,  it  makes  sense  to  have  the  story 
that  is  most  in-depth.”  He  said  the  same 
approach  is  useful  for  “second-tier”  Wash¬ 
ington  stories,  some  sports  stories  not  in¬ 
volving  local  teams,  and  other  national 


news  that  has  little  link  to  Baltimore. 

In  another  area,  convergence  may  be  in-  i 
creasing  at  the  Sun,  which  recently  ended 
an  exclusive  two-year  agreement  with  ABC 
affiliate  WMAR,  choosing  to  explore  addi¬ 
tional  broadcast  alliances.  With  WMAR, 
tbe  Sun  kept  a  television  camera  in  the 
newsroom  for  breaking  news  coverage,  and 
held  a  segment  on  the  11  p.m.  newscast. 
Franklin,  who  had  two  broadcast  partner¬ 
ships  in  Orlando,  says  more  outlets  means 
more  exposure.  “It  reinforces  in  the  market 


that  the  Sun  is  the  authority,”  he  claims. 

“It  means  more  eyeballs.” 

Balancing  product,  bottom  line 

Despite  changes  at  the  paper.  Palmer 
points  out  that  no  editorial  employees  have 
been  laid  off,  while  Franklin  stresses  that 
only  job  cuts  through  attrition  are  expected 
during  2004. 

But  Palmer  is  not  blind  to  demands  of 
Tribune,  and  most  media  companies,  for  a 
profitable  bottom  line  and  smart  money 
management.  “Yes,  they  have  aggressive 
financial  goals,”  she  says  of  her  company. 
“They  need  to  have  those  to  satisfy  our 


shareholders.  But  I  think  we  care  very 
much  about  quality.  Our  goal  is  to  be  the 
best  regional  paper  in  tbe  country.” 

Visitors  to  the  paper’s  home  along  quiet 
North  Calvert  Street,  just  a  few  blocks  from 
Baltimore’s  downtown,  know  they  are  in 
a  home  of  journalistic  history.  Inside  the 
large  brick  building,  an  expansive  lobby 
displays  photographs  of  past  Pulitzer 
winners,  an  old-time  hand  press,  and  a 
quote  on  the  wall,  in  huge  letters,  from  Sun 
legend  H.L.  Mencken,  describing  newspa¬ 
per  reporting  as  “The  life  of  kings.” 

While  the  Sun  has  earned  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  quality  journalism,  it  has 
also  been  seen  by  some  as  an  over¬ 
achieving  paper.  For  a  daily  with 
a  weekday  circulation  of  less  than 
300,000,  its  record  of  expansive 
coverage  that  includes  the  10-per¬ 
son  Washington,  D.C.,  office  and 
five  foreign  bureaus  could  be 
viewed  as  excessive  for  a  regional 
newspaper.  “The  paper  always  had 
a  reputation  of  doing  more  than  it 
had  to  with  news  coverage,”  says 
Jack  Germond,  the  Sun’s  nationally 
known  former  Washington  colum¬ 
nist.  “I  think  readers  sort  of 
expected  that.” 

Some  Sun  employees  fear  that 
Tribune,  in  an  effort  to  trim  costs, 
vrill  view  tbe  newspaper  as  it  does 
other  papers  of  the  same  size,  such 
as  a  Rocky  Mountain  News  or  a  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  instead  of 
keeping  it  well-staffed  to  be  equat¬ 
ed  with  larger  papers.  “My  fear  is 
that  in  making  the  kind  of  profit 
Tribune  wants,  the  product  will  be 
damaged,”  says  Michael  Hill,  guild 
unit  chair  and  a  30-year  Sun  em¬ 
ployee.  “I  wish  I  didn’t  feel  that  the 
Tribune  Company  made  as  many 
decisions  as  it  does  based  on  how 
it  is  going  to  affect  the  stock  price.” 
But  John  Morton,  a  leading 
newspaper  analyst,  is  not  surprised  about 
what  is  transpiring  at  the  Sun.  “The  former 
Times  Mirror  properties  had  fatter  staffs 
compared  to  other  Tribune  papers,”  he 
tells  E^P.  “You  could  make  the  argument 
that  by  today’s  standards,  they  were  over¬ 
staffed.  'fhey  are  doing  what  they  intended 
to  do  when  they  took  over  the  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  properties  —  pared  down  the  staffs.” 

Still,  Morton  does  not  believe  Tribune 
will  decimate  the  paper.  “I  think  the  Sun 
vrill  continue  to  do  what  it  has  been  doing,” 
he  says.  “Tribune  is  not  going  to  destroy 
the  franchise.  They  bought  those  papers 
because  of  what  they  are.”  11 


Franklin  and  Palmer  in  the  Sun  newsroom,  where  many  staffers 
still  hold  grudges  following  last  year's  contract  negotiations. 
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Aluminum  unspooling  into  an  Agfa  manufacturing 
facility’s  production  line  for  its  violet-sensitive 
Lithostar  silver-based  digital  plates 


WITH  NEWSPAPERS  FAVORING  FLATBED  IMAGERS  FROM 
fewer  suppliers,  the  focus  of  computer-to-plate  compe¬ 
tition  has  shifted  to  the  wider  choice  of  exposures  now 
available  —  and  prices  for  the  corresponding  plates. 
Thermal  and  ultraviolet  devices  now  make  plates  for  a  number 
of  U.S.  newspapers;  last  summer,  two  more  violet  platesetters 
were  introduced.  Vendors  promote  the  advantages  of  each  over 
established  frequency-doubled  visible-light  (green)  YAG-laser  de¬ 
vices.  Thermal  imagers  use  relatively  lower-priced  plates  and 


are  not  susceptible  to  overexposure;  UV 
uses  more-familiar,  low-priced  plates;  and 
violet  employs  low-cost,  low-maintenance 
lasers.  Plates  for  all  three  can  be  handled  in 
normal  plateroom  lighting. 

Conventional  newspaper  offset  plates 
aren’t  big  moneymakers  for  vendors,  and 
digitally  imaged  plates’  higher  prices  have 
been  an  impediment  to  faster  and  wider 
adoption  of  CTP.  Users  and  prospective 
users  at  last  year’s  Nexpo  hoped  to  see  de¬ 


mand  sufficient  to  create  manufacturing 
economies  of  scale  that  keep  prices  prof¬ 
itable  for  sellers  but  affordable  for  buyers. 

Most  papers  would  have  to  move  to  one 
plate  type  to  really  achieve  that,  with  most 
suppliers  producing  that  type.  Whether 
that  would  pressure  digital  plate  pricing 
to  a  point  where  conventional  plate  pro¬ 
ducers  find  themselves  today  remains  to 
be  seen.  In  the  meantime,  printers  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  away  from  film,  and  if  plate 


consumption  tracks  that  of  newsprint, 
then  both  trends  may  reshape  the  com¬ 
petitive  landscape. 

The  plate  debate  made  a  first-time 
Nexpo  exhibitor  of  Southern  Lithoplate, 
where  Marketing  and  International  Sales 
Vice  President  Steven  P.  Mattingly  says 
“market  pricing  will  be  driven  to  more  of 
a  commodity  level.”  The  company  was  re¬ 
sponding  to  promotion  of  ultraviolet  and 
emerging  violet  digital  exposure  systems. 
From  an  analog  plate  perspective,  it  knows 
subtractive  UV  litho  plates  well  and  is  still 
very  much  in  that  business.  But  for  CTP, 
it  sees  the  future  in  a  different  light. 

Mattingly  and  President  Edward  A 
Casson  III  decided  to  exhibit  upon  hearing 
that  UV  platesetting  would  clear  the  way  to 
CTP.  Not  every  newspaper  contemplating 
UV  CTP  realized  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  it  requires  projection-speed  or 
similar  plates,  says  Mattingly.  He  adds  that 
retum-on-investment  quotes  often  were 
based  on  standard  litho  plates’  35-cents- 
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per-square-foot  price,  whereas  near-projec¬ 
tion-speed  products  ran  30  cents  higher. 

Southern  Litho  also  sees  limited  plate 
supply  preventing  widespread  implementa¬ 
tion  of  UV  CTP.  Mattingly  says  he  thinks 
“projection-speed  UV  has  limited  promise” 
due  to  capacity  allocation  by  each  U.S. 
manufacturer  of  such  plates. 

Getting  the  best  exposure 

while  UV  CTP  images  existing  analog 
plates  and  FD-YAG  lasers  image  estab¬ 
lished  digital  plates,  thermal  and  violet  CTP 
rely  on  plates  and  exposures  that  are  com¬ 
paratively  new  to  newspapers  (though  sil¬ 
ver-based  plates  themselves  are  not  new). 

Prices  of  thermally  imaged  plates  are 
closest  to  those  for  projection-speed  UV 
plates.  The  high  end  of  the  price  range  — 
about  70  cents  —  has  experienced  much 
downward  pressure  in  recent  months,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Don  Whaley,  segment  business 
manager  at  output  systems  and  supplies 
maker  Kodak  Polychrome  Graphics.  Very 
public  pressure  came  from  Southern  Litho- 
plate,  which  said  last  summer  it  would  push 
thermal  plate  prices  as  low  as  55  cents. 
Though  still  higher,  prices  for  green-  and 
violet-sensitive  plates  also  have  come  down. 

Besides  spending  “significantly  more”  on 
hardware  to  directly  output  plates,  newspa¬ 
pers,  says  Mattingly,  should  not  expect  to 
see  the  price  of  those  digital  plates  sink  to 
that  of  conventional  plates,  owing  to  their 
costly  coatings  and  the  “larger  personnel  in¬ 
vestments”  they  require  for  ongoing  sup¬ 
port.  “It’s  not  going  to  go  much  further,”  he 
predicts,  than  the  55  to  65  cents  per  square 
foot  now  charged  for  thermal  plates. 

Once  costly  and  slow,  thermal  plateset- 
ters  have  come  down  considerably  in  price 
as  their  imaging  speeds  have  reached  200 
plates  per  hour.  Widely  used  by  commercial 
printers,  only  fairly  recently  have  they 
gained  ground  among  newspapers. 

To  expose  violet-sensitive  photopolymer 
plates,  however,  newspapers  will  need  a 
30mW  laser.  And  those  diodes,  says  Mat¬ 
tingly,  won’t  fall  in  price  for  another  five  to 
10  years,  given  the  huge  sums  already  in¬ 
vested  in  the  5mW  diodes  widely  used  in 
consumer  electronics  and  in  platesetters 
that  expose  silver-based  violet-sensitive 
plates.  A  5mW  violet  diode  may  cut  the  cost 
of  an  imager,  but  the  silver-halide  plates 
cost  more  than  the  photopolymer  plates, 
and,  says  Mattingly,  they  put  silver  back 
into  the  waste  stream  —  just  like  the  film 
that  CTP  aims  to  eliminate. 

While  conceding  “it  does  have  long-term 
possibility,”  Mattingly  says  he  foresees  no 
medium-range  price  advantage  to  pho¬ 


topolymer  violet  imaging. 

Agfa,  too,  saw  “a  pretty  major  change  in 
the  pricing”  in  the  past  year,  and  a  30%  re¬ 
duction  over  18  months,  according  to  Sheila 
Nysko,  newspaper  marketing  manager  at 
the  software,  supplies,  and  equipment  gi¬ 
ant.  At  Afga,  as  with  other  systems-2md- 
supplies  vendors,  plate  pricing  is  tied  to 
order  volumes  and/or  bundling  with  a  total 
CTP  system.  With  “substantially  more”  dig¬ 
ital  plate  manufacturing  under  way  (a  plant 
in  China  for  European  demand  and  conver¬ 
sion  of  its  New  Jersey  plant  to  all-digital 
production),  higher  production  volumes 
helped  lower  costs,  according  to  Nysko. 

While  a  2002  “general  ballpark”  figure 
for  its  silver-based  Lithostar  violet  plate, 
originally  developed  for  commercial  use, 
was  $1.25,  it  has  de¬ 
clined  to  around  80 


packaging  printers  running  shorter  jobs 
without  UV  inks,  according  to  Nysko.  By 
last  yesu-,  she  says,  60%  of  Agfa’s  commer¬ 
cial  platesetting  business  was  in  violet. 

“We  bit  the  bullet,”  she  says,  affirming 
that  Agfa  will  offer  both  violet  and  thermal 
to  all  customers  except  newspapers. 

“In  order  to  be  in  this  business,  you  really 
need  excess  capacity,”  she  says,  noting  that 
sales  to  newspapers  supplement  the  more 
profitable  commercial  side.  “It’s  good  for 
Agfa  —  it  helps  keep  our  factory  running.” 
Nevertheless,  though  very  few  newspapers 
print  the  350,000  or  more  copies  that 
baked  thermal  plates  can  deliver,  and 
though  Agfa  sees  no  advantage  to  thermal 
in  the  short  term,  “we’re  going  to  keep 
R&D’ing  it,”  Nysko  says. 

That  R&D  has  led  to  thermal  and  violet 
products  slated  for  introduction  this  spring. 


“Our  goal  is  to  try  to  duplicate  our  success 
in  Europe  here  in  the  States.” 

—  DON  WHALEY/Kodak  Polychrome  Graphics 


cents.  And  Agfa’s  N91v  photopolymer  violet 
plate,  developed  solely  for  newspapers, 
comes  in  at  approximately  85  cents.  Point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  N91v  is  unaffected  by  other 
markets,  uses  no  sUver,  and  is  just  ramping 
up  in  manufacturing,  Nysko  said  that  for  vi¬ 
olet  newspaper  CTP,  “it  will  probably  be  the 
one  that  will  be  the  more  competitive.” 

So  although  Agfa  makes  high-quality, 
long-running  thermal  plates,  at  Nexpo  it 
featured  violet  imaging  (technology  it  had 
two  years  earlier).  A  reason  advanced  by 
some  at  Nexpo  was  that  Agfa  cannot  sell 
thermal  plates  at  competitive  prices  in  vol¬ 
umes  that  most  newspapers  and  smaller 
commercial  shops  need,  and  volume  alone 
sustains  its  successful  thermal  plate  sales  to 
the  largest  commercial  printers. 

According  to  Agfa,  such  speculation  does 
not  accurately  represent  its  business  with 
commercial  printers.  It  says  its  Thermostar 
equals  violet’s  quality,  exceeds  its  run  length 
when  baked,  and  works  very  well  with  UV- 
cured  inks.  (Among  Agfa’s  violet-sensitive 
plates,  its  Lithostar  has  long  runs  but  can¬ 
not  be  baked,  while  the  newer  N91v  pho¬ 
topolymer  can  be  baked.)  Not  surprisingly, 
then.  Thermostar  has  been  a  good  seller 
among  packaging  printers,  and  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  sold  to  the  biggest  commercial  print¬ 
ers  for  very  long  runs. 

But  over  time,  run-lengths  became 
shorter  and  printers  preferred  not  to  be 
bakers.  So,  violet  platesetting  began  looking 
good  even  to  those  big  printers,  as  well  as  to 


For  commercial  customers  it  will  offer  two 
faster  8-up  thermal  models,  a  4-up  thermal 
for  mid-size  printers,  and  a  chemical-free 
thermal  plate  (see  sidebar,  next  page).  For 
violet,  it  will  unveil  faster  (160-  and  220- 
plate-per-hour)  models  of  the  Advantage 
line,  based  on  the  3850  machine  for  news¬ 
papers.  The  new  CL  and  CLS  models  will 
image  either  silver  or  photopolymer  plates 
and  feature  a  multiple-cassette  option. 

‘With  or  without  silver’ 

I  As  for  5mW  laser  platesetters  putting  sil- 
I  ver  into  the  waste  stream,  Nysko  says  that, 

!  perhaps  from  their  long  experience  with 
film,  most  newspapers  care  more  or  only 
about  silver,  even  though  all  CTP  plates 
have  some  component  that  cannot  go 
straight  to  a  sewer.  At  Nexpo  ’02,  Agfa  pro¬ 
moted  a  high-volume  Polaris  platesetter 
imaging  a  silver-based  plate,  but  “quite 
I  honestly,”  says  Nysko,  “we  had  difficulty 
launching  it  in  the  United  States.” 
i  Tim  Scott,  marketing  coordinator  at 
j  K&F  International,  maker  of  three  high- 
!  volume  platesetters  that  employ  ECRM 
j  optics,  says  that  even  though  it  offers  violet 
imagers  and  field  upgrades  to  violet,  “we 
mainly  push  the  photopolymer”  because 
few  prospects  are  considering  silver  for 
environmental  reasons.  K&F  uses  a  50mW 
laser  “established  for  photopolymer,  and  we 
make  an  adjustment  for  silver,”  says  Scott. 

As  a  chemical  manufacturer,  Agfa  wants 
customers  to  comply  with  disposal  regula- 
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FEATURING  SPECIAL  JOINT 
PROGRAMMING  WITH  ASNE 


MARK  YOUR  CALENDAR 


Washington,  D.C.  is  a  city  of  “FIRSTS”:  Home  to  the  first  all 
black  university,  the  FIRST  Miss  America  and  the  FIRST  live  U.S, 
appearance  by  the  Beaties.  Make  history  with  another  FIRST  as  . 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  America  and  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  convene  April  20-23,  2004— the  FIRST 
time  the  two  associations  have  met  concurrently. 


Please  note  that  the  convention  will  be  held  Tuesday 
through  Friday  this  year  only  to  coincide  with  ASNE. 


Visit  www.naa.org/conferences/annuai04 

for  further  information  or  to  register. 
Questions?  Contact  Susan  Lathrop  at 
(703)  902-1794  or  laths@naa.org. 


HOTEL  RESERVATIONS:  (800)  THE-OMNI 
ROOM  RATES;  Refer  to  NAA  for  special 
— t  rates  starting  at  just  $239. 


^TSTAA  2004 

ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


WASHINGTON,  D.C 


APRIL  20-23, 2004 


Newspaper 
Association 
of  Americar 


tions,  says  Nysko,  who  urges  them  to  check 
with  local  authorities.  “With  or  without  sil¬ 
ver,”  she  warns,  “you’re  probably  not  able  to 
take  that  [effluent]  and  go  down  the  drain.” 

In  any  event,  Agfa’s  Polaris  machines, 
which  run  only  its  Lithostar  plates,  were 
first  marketed  in  Europe,  where  any  efflu¬ 
ent  will  be  taken  away,  says  Nysko.  A  Po¬ 
laris  model  running  photopolymer  violet 
plates  might  only  be  developed  if  North 
American  demand  developed,  she  adds, 
pointing  out  that  it  was  U.S.  customer 
preference  that  drove  development  of  the 
30mW  (photopolymer)  violet  version  of  the 
3850  imager.  Upgrades  to  30mW  require 
only  swapping  laser  units,  she  says. 

In  fact,  in  announcing  its  two  new  violet 
imagers  —  entry-level  Palladio  and  higher- 
power  Galileo  devices,  both  with  30mW 
diodes  beginning  beginning  this  summer  — 
Agfa  CTP  Director  Theo  De  Keersmaecker 
said  Agfa  expects  30mW  lasers  to  “become 
the  de  facto  standard  for  violet  imaging.” 

Besides  plate  and  platesetter  prices,  Agfa 
says  customers  also  must  consider  operat¬ 
ing  cost  and  laser  life.  Lasers  that  deliver  in¬ 
frared  output  (including  YAG  crystals  from 
which  the  IR  frequency  is  doubled  to  deliv¬ 
er  green  light)  must  remain  energized  to 
avoid  repeated  warm-up  periods  and  to 
maintain  consistency.  Because  violet  diodes 
may  be  turned  on  and  off  as  needed,  they 
have  a  longer  service  life,  and,  according 
to  Nysko,  will  last  longer  even  when  left  on. 

“They  do  last,”  she  says.  “We  have  a  thou¬ 
sand  out  there  and  [in  three  years]  we’ve 
replaced  one.” 

Back  at  Southern  Lithoplate,  a  thermal 
plate  supplier  to  sites  running  Creo  systems, 
Mattingly  said  thermal’s  other  benefits  in¬ 
clude  no  “splash  and  splatter”  from  expo¬ 
sure  refraction  and  “no  longer  being  held 
hostage  to  an  imagesetter  manager  who 
knows  how  to  calibrate  an  output  device.” 

Creo  Newspaper  Market  Segment  Direc¬ 
tor  Paul  Willis  says  newspapers  are  turning 
to  thermal  imaging  because  it  affords  supe¬ 
rior  process  control.  If  you’re  going  to  go  to 
CTP,  he  says,  “you  never  want  to  go  back¬ 
wards  and  not  have  more  control  than  you 
do  with  a  film  system.” 

As  it  fell  from  about  a  dollar  per  square 
foot  in  2002,  the  price  of  thermal  plates 
crossed  the  80  cents/square  foot  figure  for 
photoplatemaking  using  standard  plates, 
page  film  and  chemistiy.  The  savings  on 
consumables  “create  immediate  ROI  justifi¬ 
cation,”  says  Mattingly.  CTP,  of  course,  also 
should  shrink  page-to-press  time  —  mak¬ 
ing  for  somewhat  later  deadlines  and/or 
earlier  deliveries  —  and  yield  labor  savings 
from  work-flow  changes.  Mattingly,  howev- 


i  er,  discounts  “true  ROI”  from  the  latter  be- 
;  cause  most  newspapers,  he  says,  reassign 
staffers  no  longer  needed  in  the  plateroom. 

If  the  market  remains  fragmented 
among  user  of  UV,  thermal,  green  and 
violet  exposure,  he  says,  prices  for  all  plates 
will  stay  high.  But  if  newspapers  recognize 
i  thermal’s  quality,  ease  of  use,  and  already 
lower  prices,  he  continues,  wide  adoption  of 
i  thermal  platesetting  will  create  competition 
from  several  manufacturers  and  drive  down 
prices  further,  bringing  cost  and  quality 
benefits  long  sought  from  CTP.  “It’s  the  eas¬ 
iest  product  to  manufacture,  and  everyone’s 
got  the  ability,”  says  Mattingly. 

The  numbers  at  newspapers 

KPG’s  Whaley  says  newspaper  personnel 
told  him  they  expected  CTP  to  “grow  signif¬ 
icantly  in  the  United  States”  owing  to  a 
need  for  greater  throughput,  especially  at 
deadline,  “and  a  desire  to  extend  their  sys¬ 
tems  for  new  revenue.”  Thermal,  he  adds, 

!  “allows  an  upgrade  in  color  quality”  that 
supports  commercial  work, 
i  Last  summer,  Whaley  conceded  that 

i  thermal  held  a  minority  share  of  U.S.  news¬ 
paper  platesetting  but  said  he  believed  this 
country  would  soon  follow  the  pattern  of 
;  Europe,  “where  thermal,  if  not  dominant 
already,  soon  will  be.”  Referring  to  sales  of 
I  KPG’s  Newsetters  and  thermal  plates,  he 
says,  “our  goal  is  to  try  to  duplicate  our  suc- 


By  the  mid-1990s,  as  newspapers  became 
convinced  that  computer-to-plate  output 
was  at  last  a  practical  reality,  many  looked 
to  thermal  systems  —  not  only  for  quality  printing 
from  a  less-exacting 
exposure,  but  also  in 
hopes  of  finally  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  variability,  time, 
equipment,  chemicals, 
costs  and  effluent  dispos¬ 
al  of  plate-processing. 

Progress  has  been 
made;  a  product  for  news¬ 
papers  has  not.  But  in 
May,  at  the  giant  drupa 
trade  show  in  Diisseldorf, 

Germany,  two  big  names  in  plates  and  platemak- 
ers  will  introduce  thermal  plate  technologies  that 
may  one  day  migrate  from  commercial  shops 
to  newspapers’  platerooms. 

Now  selling  only  visible-light  platesetters  to 
newspapers,  Agfa  has  developed  Azura,  a  chemi¬ 
cal-free,  non-ablative  thermal  plate  that  it  says 
will  give  as  many  as  100,000  impressions.  The 
company’s  CTP  director,  Theo  De  Keersmaecker, 


cess  in  Europe  here  in  the  States.” 

At  output  systems  vendor  Creo,  Product 
Manager  Neil  McLean  sees  growing  inter¬ 
est  driving  just  such  a  change  —  from  what 
he  estimated  last  year  as  thermal’s  “10%  or 
less  acceptance  in  the  United  States”  (com¬ 
pared  with  a  60%  market  share  in  Europe). 

Two  weeks  ago,  Creo  announced  that  it 
bought  the  assets  of  Middleway,  W.Va., 
plate-manufacturer  Spectratech  Interna¬ 
tional,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  South¬ 
ern  Lithoplate,  of  Wake  Forest,  N.C.  The 
deal,  which  follows  last  year’s  acquisition  of 
a  commercial  plate  plant  in  South  Afnca, 
gives  Creo,  headquartered  in  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  thermal  plates  for  news¬ 
papers  and  for  commercial  and  packaging 
printers.  Creo’s  Fortis  negative  plates  for 
newspapers  also  are  UV-sensitive.  Southern 
Lithoplate  continues  to  sell  negative  plates 
for  newspapers  using  thermal  CTP. 

Creo  counts  230  of  its  Trendsetter  News 
thermal  platesetters  in  use  worldwide,  and 
Willis  says  30  of  the  68  installed  in  the  past 
seven  months  are  in  North  America. 

More  recently  introduced  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  “the  violet  has  really  taken  off,”  says 
Nysko.  “We’ve  probably  sold  about  25  sys¬ 
tems,  if  not  more,  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.”  About  20  of  those  installations  are  in 
North  America. 

KPG  has  looked  upon  thermal  as  the 
primary  CTP  {continued  on  page  65} 


calls  the  development  “a  gradual  progression  to 
eventually  having  a  fully  processless  plate.” 

At  the  same  event,  Kodak  Polychrome  Graphics 
will  introduce  what  it  describes  as  a  no-process 
plate  for  small  to  mid-sized 
commercial  printers.  Com¬ 
patible  with  most  existing 
imagers.  Thermal  Direct, 
says  KPG,  speeds  platemak¬ 
ing,  resists  scratches,  holds 
1-98%  dots  at  200  lines  per 
inch,  retains  a  latent  image 
for  as  long  as  a  week,  prints 
as  many  as  75,000  impres¬ 
sions,  and  requires  no 
debris-removal  system. 

Though  Thermal  Direct  is  aimed  at  the  com¬ 
mercial  market,  KPG  U.S.  and  Canada  Product 
Manager  Bruce  Davidson  predicts  no-process 
plates  "will  find  their  way  into  the  newspaper  seg¬ 
ment  over  time,”  mostly  because  they  shorten  the 
platemaking  cycle.  Whatever  price  KPG  sets  for 
Thermal  Direct,  says  Davidson,  it  cannot  be  so 
high  that  it  fails  to  preserve  savings  that  accrue 
from  elimination  of  processing.  — Jim  Rosenberg 


PLATEMAKINmirilOUfiOHEMISTRY 


Agfa  Azura’s  thermoplastic  particles 
adhere  to  the  aluminum  during  imaging. 
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Reaeh  Yound  People  with 
Hie  Newspaper  Career  Guide! 


The  Newspaper  Association  of  America’s 
popular  Newspaper  Career  Cuide- 
Where  Do  You  Fit  In?  is  geared  to  high 
school  students  who  may  want  to  consider  a 
career  in  newspapers. 


Developed  with  the  help  of  local  high  school 
students,  the  booklet  showcases  all  departments, 
from  advertising  to  operations/  technology,  in  a 
youthful  format. 


If  you  are  headed  to  a  Career  Fair,  hosting  a 
Career  Day,  or  working  with  high  schools  or 
middle  schools  through  NIE,  this  Career  Guide 
is  a  great  handout! 


Newspaper  Career  Guide  (pack  of  20) 
item  #50135 


1-4  packs 

$40  ea.  Federation  and  NAA  Members 
$80  ea.  Nonmembers 

5+  packs 

$36  ea.  Federation  and  NAA  Members 
$72  ea.  Nonmembers 


Cirriil**'*’'* 


To  order  by  phone,  call  (800)  651-4NAA  or 
(703)  902-1803  and  mention  code  CGEP. 

To  order  online  or  download  an  order  form, 
visit  www.naa.org/products/form.html. 
Please  note  shipping  and  handling  fees 
apply. 


Newspaper 
Association 
of  AmericaT 


You’ve 
got  it. 

Now 
use  it.. 


Get  hourly  breaking  news,  exclusive  industry  reports 
and  more  —  only  at  E&P  online. 

If  you’re  not  using  E&P  online,  you’re  missing  out  on  critical  developments  in  the  newspaper  business. 

Every  hour,  every  day  E&P  online  brings  you  real-time  coverage  of  industry  news  and  events  as  they 
happen.  Plus  inside  reports  on  the  very  latest  in  the  newsroom,  financial  and  corporate  affairs,  advertising 
and  circulation,  technology,  syndicates  and  online  journalism.  Add  to  that  exclusive  access  to  updated 
classifieds  and  archived  articles  -  and  you’ll  understand  why  E&P 
online  is  your  industry  lifeline. 


Don’t  miss  another  day  of  vital  news  and  information.  Activate  your 
online  access  at  www.editorandpublisher.com/activate  today. 
You’ve  got  it.  Now  make  the  most  of  it! 

www.editorandpublisher.coin 


EDITORS 

PUBLISHER 

Monthly  in  print. 

Hourly  online. 


EDIT0R£?PUBLISHER 


Phone:  1-888-825-9149 


-  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 


MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  HPREUSS@EDITOR.4NDPUBLISHER.COM 


-FEATURES  AVAILABLE- 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords 
Call  (800)  2924308/(909)  929-1 169 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Trivia!  Trivial  Trivial  Invite  your  readers 
to  think  and  discover  with  irresistibly  in¬ 
teresting  syndicated  trivia  columns  now 
available  from  published  trivia  author,  J. 
Spencer,  The  Trivia  Queen.  Perfect  for 
NIE  programs.  www.TriviaQueen.com 
or  toll  free  866-TriviaQ. 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 

Great  for  current  publishers  to  add-on  or 
for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move  up. 
Visit: 

www.PublishingOpportunity.coin 

for  more  information  or  call  Allen  at: 

(800)  941-9907.  ext.  11 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS/BROKERAGE 
Call  Dick  Briggs  (864)  457-3846 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


KAMEN  &  CO  GROUP  SERVICES 
Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  •  Brokering 
Restructuring  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Valuation  Witness 
(516)  379-2797 
info@kamengroup.com 
www.kamengroup.com 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community  K.  v-  ^ 
Newspapers  3.1 

Check  our  references 

(214)  265-9300  T*^.r,5.r 

Kickenbacher  IVfedia 


www.ectitoranclpubtisher.com 


INTERNATIONAL 


Due  to  increased  business, 
Goss  is  able  to  offer  price 
reductions  on  over  30,000  parts 

1-800-323-1200 

www.gossintemational.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


I 


WE  KNOW 


EWSPAPERS 


JP  Media  Partners  assists  owners 
in  the  sale  of  their  newspapers 
and  offers  appraisal  and  consulting 
services.  The  firm’s  principal, 
It’flrey  Potts,  has  a  combined  17 
years  of  experience  working  for 
newspapers,  evaluating  their 
markets  .ind  operations,  and 
managing  their  sale. 

Call  him  today  for  a 
-  confidential  discussion. 


F 


MtDIA  PARTNERS 

J  jrr  0*1  v*«  Si«w  iflO 

(,0idllMt.CxaS(.7D 

Phone;  S16- 526-2693 
www.jpmediapartners.cwTi 


Looking  To  Buy  Or  Sell? 
Free  Initial  Appraisals 


America’s 
No.  1  Broker 


Visit  us  on  the  web  at 
www.mediamergers.com 
for  details  and 
an  up-to-date 

list  of  available  properties 

or  ccxitact  one  of  our 
regional  offices 


SouttdSoutheast 
Wren  Barnett 
(828)  749-6397 

Midwest/ 
National  Acets. 
David  Emmons 
(802)  254-8973 


Nortbeast/Midwest 
John  Szefc 
(845)  291-7367 

Southwest 
Steve  Klinger 
(505)  524-0122 

RadkVTV/Cable 
Bob  Mahiman 


West/Mtn.States 
Steve  Heide 
(435)  260-8888 

Plains  States 
Mike  Kreiter 
(913)  897-4790 

Mid-Atlantic 
Kent  Boeder 


Est  1959 
Thousands  SoM/Appraised 
Larry  Grimes,  President 
Lgrim^99@comcast.  net 


Corporate  Offices. 

24212  Muscari  Court 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20882 
(301)253-5016 


WB.  Grimes 

^Company 


Advertisers  call  Michele  Golden  at  (6461654-5304 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIA  AMERICA  BROKERS 

The  Pinnacle,  Suite  5(X) 

3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 

Lon  W.  Williams 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
Newspaper  Sales/Appraisals 
Experienced  &  Confidential 
(307)  772-0003 
www.publicationsforsale.com 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)  3684352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  2147 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger-Valuations,  Sales,  Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermedia.com 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  to  add  several 
large-circulation  newspapers  or  newspa¬ 
per  groups  to  our  family  of 
award-winning  publications.  All  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  of  confi¬ 
dence.  For  a  quick  sale,  send  information 
about  your  company  to: 

Box  3627,  Editor  &  Publisher 
770  Broadway  7th  FL.,NY,  NY  10003 


!f  you  ix)n't  see  a 


CATEGORY  THAT  FITS  YOUR  NEEDS, 


PLEASE  CALL  US  AT 


888.825.9149 


MARCH  2004  EDITOR& PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIEDS  Cl 


Phone 


:  1-888-825-9149  ~  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  :  (646)  654-5312 


MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  HPREUSS@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


-EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES- 


NEWSRACKS 


NEWSRACKS 


Newspaper 
Brokers 
Since  1923 

Please  call  to  discuss  your  options  in  a  sale. 


Coin  Operated,  Free  Distribution  Wire  Plastic,  Wood,  Counter 
Floor,  &  Wall...We  Have  It  All 


NATIONAL  NEWSVEND 

McMillin  Manufacturing 

IS  ON  THE  MOVE! 

National  Newsvend,  McMillin  Manufacturing  has  moved  into  their  new  offices. 

Our  new  address 

National  Newsvend 
3257  East  26  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90023 
Toll-free  phone  number  (unchanged) 

(800)243-3999 
Fax:  (323)981-8588 

vvww.nationalnewsvend.eom 

wvvw.mcmillinmfg.com 


BROKERAGE  *  APPRAISAL  *  CONSULTING 


NEWSRACKS 


Gary  Greene  John  Cribb  Tom  Kaiavakis 

434-971-8344  406-586-6621  239-403-4133 

ggreene@cribb.com  jcribb@cribb.com  tkaiavakis@cribb.com 


CRIBB 


&  Associates,  LLC 

Offices  in  Florida,  Virginia  and  Montana 


IMI  USA 
Wood  Displays 
for  Single  Copy 

800-336-580 

Check  our  website 
f<M’  new  product 
information 

www.imiusacorp.co 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Colors  Satellites  &  more 
AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES 
wvvw.altagraphics.com 
E-mail:  altaeg@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


104  East  Main,  Suite  402,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
406-586-6621  *  Fax  406-586-6774  *  cribb.com 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COMM  PRINTER/Publication  Company 
California.,  full  plant  Inc.  web  press. 
FY03  $681 K  revenue.,  $95K  CF. 

For  Assets  $450,000 
2-EDITION  WEEKLY  Growing  West. 
Coast  region.  Free/50K+.  Adjudicated. 
FY03  gross  $1.88M,  Pro].  FY04  $2.1M 
For  Assets  $2,750,000 
3  WEEKLIES  Exc.  ag/biz  region  on 
West.  Coast.  Adjudicated.  FY03  revenue 
$1.5M,  CF  $243K. 

For  Assets  $2,400,000 
WEEKLY  AG  PAPER,  plus  related  prod¬ 
ucts,  serves  west.  U.S.  multi-state 
region.  Could  be  relocated.  FY03  gross 
$896K.  For  Assets  $950,000 
Contact:  Gregg  K.  Knowles,  Broker. 
(661)  833-3834. 
www.media-broker.com 


FAST  GROWING  AREA,  small  paper, 
bargain  price.  Near  metro  area.  Others, 
too.  Bill  Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


LISTINGS  OF  THE  MONTH: 

Just  listed!  Midwestern  county  seat 
weekly  with  $775K  gross.  A  romantic 
suburban  market.  You’ll  fall  in  love  with 
this  one. 

Small  group  with  gross  @  $500,00 
and  majority  interest  in  central  printing 
plant. 

Suburban  pair  of  weeklies  with  high 
residential  growth.  Nice  opportunity  for 
Individual  buyer  wishing  to  build  equity 
quickly.  Priced  to  sell  at  IX  gross. 

For  a  complete  list  of  available  proper¬ 
ties,  request  our  newsletter.  Whether 
buying  or  selling,  call  us  today  to 
discuss  a  potential  transaction. 
NATIONAL  MEDIA  ASSOCIATES 
EDWARD  ANDERSON,  BROKER 
P.O.  Box  2001 
250  Stoneridge  Lane 
Branson,  MO  65615 
(417)  336-3457 
email:  Brokeredl@aol.com 


"The  new.spaper  can  liecome  the  rtK'k  of 
the  community,  separating  vvater-ctKtler 
talk  from  the  truth.” 

-Dan  Rather,  CBS  News  anchor,  1998 


CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE  FROM  INLAND 

•  5-unit  HARRIS  1660  with  double  2:1  folder,  five  MEG’s  -  excellent  condition. 

•  GOSS  METRO  OFFSET  units,  22  a:"  cut-off. 

•  Like-new  GOSS  UNIVERSAL  70  heatset  press  (620mm  cut-off). 

•  Add-on  1000  series  GOSS  URBANITE  units. 

•  8-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  -  with  60HP  drive. 

•  6-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  press,  SC  folder  with  upper  former.  50HP  drive. 

•  GOSS  SSC,  SC  &  COMMUNITY  units  (floor,  stacked,  and  2,  3  &  4-high). 

•  5-unit  HARRIS  V15C  with  JF7  &  30  HP  drive,  1981  vintage. 

•HARRIS  VISA  &  Vise,  NEWS  KING,  and  WEB  LEADER  equipment. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Carp. 

P.O.  Box  15999,  Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  66285 
(913)492-9050  •  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


www.inlandnews.com 


PRESSES 

'  Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10”,  22  3/4”, 

22”.  21  1/2”,  21” 

■  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42”  +  45” 

•  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 

•  Goss  Metro  Units 

•  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 

•  Goss  Cosmo  Units 

•  Metro  13  sized  colored  deck 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

Tel:  (800)  821-6257 
Fax:  (323)  256-7607 
www.neiinc.com 
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AVAILABLE  MARCH  2004  -four  units  of 
Harris  VI 5D  1987  Rebuilt  1994  four  units 
Harris  V25  1987  rebuilt  1994  JF  10  Fold¬ 
er  with  quarter  and  DP  fold-  all  22.75”  cut 
off.  Good  Condition.  Can  be  sold  Individu¬ 
ally  or  as  complete  press  line.  Brush 
Dampening  and  pneumatics.  Also  12)  x 
Universal  Goss  (Year  2000)  four  high 
towers  22.75”  Contact  Sales  Dept. 
Integra  International  (610)  366-3945  or 
email  sales@integraint.com.  No  Dealers 
Please. 

www.editorandpubllsher.com 
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-EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES- 


-INDUSTRY  SERV1CES- 


DONT  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  VI 5A  V22  V25  VI  5d  845:  KING  Process  Color  or  Daily: 
GOSS  Community  Suburban  Urbanite  Metro,  SOLNA  D  30  C96:  HANTSCHO IV  VI: 
HARRIS  Ml  10  M200  M300  M  1000  A&B 

FOR  SALE:  5/u  1985  Harris  V15A;  9/u  1989  V15D;  Urbanite  folder  w/upper  former;  2 
Butler  Datamat  &  4  Martin  EC1338  splicers;  6/u  1980  Goss  Community;  6/u  Harris  845. 

8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  5  unit  Harris  MlOOOAl  1983. 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tele;  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  e-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


40  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 
Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
"PREPAID  Experts" 

100%  COMPLIANT 
Horace  Southward/Eric  Southward 
(800)  950-8475»www.metro-news.com 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Sales 


John  Dinan  (800)  650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 


FULLY^OMPUANT 

TELEMARKETINGI 

PREPAID 

SUBSCRiPTiONSi  ^ 

888-357-6244  email:increase@ctrculation.net 
www.circulation.net 


CIRCULATION  SERVICED  I 


MARKETING  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art 
predictive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of 
experience  delivering  Quality  plus 
Quantity  sales!  Phone:  (732)  602-1919 
FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail:  mpi@marketingplusinc.com 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of 
Commerce 


PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776-6397 

WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 

the  newspaper 
industry’s  meeting^ 
place. 

888.825.9149 


ORDER  ENTRY  SOFTWARE  for  Displays, 
Classifieds,  Scheduling  &  Billing 
Fake  Brains  Software 

(303)  791-3301 
www.fakebrains.com 


Obstacles  don't  have  to  stop  you. 
If  you  run  into  a  wall,  don't  turn 
around  and  give  up.  Figure  out 
bow  to  climb  it,  go  through  it,  or 
work  around  it. 

•  Michael  Jordan 


CONSULTANTS 


CONSULTANTS 


MEOIATT 

MANAGEMENT  XX 
Recruitment  Specialists 


Give  Yourself  the  Media  Management  H  Advantage 

Contact  Terry  Knust 
847.963.9300  or  mm2@voyager.net 


I 


CONSULTANTS 


DO  YOU  OWN  A  COMMUNITY  news 
paper  Or  group  that  is  underperforming, 
and/or  you  would  like  to  sell,  but  can’t 
get  your  price?  I  might  be  able  to  help.  I 
am  knowledgeable  about  media  generaf 
ly,  small  and  large,  but  prefer  small  pub¬ 
lications  in  medium  markets.  I  have  man¬ 
agement  experience  in  marketing,  fi¬ 
nance,  administration,  editorial  and  com¬ 
munity  relations.  If  you  haven't  attained 
your  goals  you  probably  have  a  problem 
with  one  or  more  of  the  above.  If  you 
are  serious  and  can  accept  change,  call: 
in  confidence  Peter  (707)  944-2689. 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 


SNG  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 

A  full  service  market  research  firm  with 
extensive  newspaper  experience.  Contact 
us  today  and  have  your  newspaper’s 

RBS  score,  market  share 
information,  etc.  within  weeks. 


Contact:  Holly  Hess 
ToMree:  (888)  252-1026 
hhess@sngresearch.com 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


>lntelligent  Inserting  Technology> 


NEWSTEC,  since  1998,  has  provided  newspapers  and 
weekly  publications  quality  remanufactured  integrated 
inserting  technology  and  NEWSCOM  Post  Press  Controls, 
including  NEWStack,  NEWSwrap,  and  NEWSIabel,  at 
significant  cost  savings.  Contact  NEWSTEC  today  and 
see  how  an  integrated  NEWSTEC  solution  meets  and 
exceeds  your  inserting,  control,  planning  and  reporting 
requirements  at  an  affordable  and  reasonable  price. 


m  Mmm0  >lntelHgem  Inserting  Technalogy> 

508.850.7945  wvvw.newstec.com  tcnewstec@aol.com 


-CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS  — 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editoranclpublisher.com - 


www.eclitoranclpublisher.com 
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-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES  PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


WHAT  IF.... 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1  (800)  657-2110 
45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


-HELP  WANTED- 


ACADEMIC  ACADEMIC 


PHOTOJOURNALISM  FOR  THE  FUTURE 
The  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  ! 

Train  tomorrow's  leaders  in  photojournalism.  And  lead  a  group  of  photojournalists  at  a  I 
smalkity  daily  with  a  big  metro  staff.  i 

The  Columbia  Missourian  offers  some  of  journalism’s  most  demanding  and  rewarding  i 
jobs.  We're  a  daily  community  newspaper  staffed  by  professional  editors  and  student  ] 
staffers  from  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

You’ll  teach  picture  desk  management  and  staff  photojournalism  classes.  And  you’ll  su¬ 
pervise  those  students  in  the  daily  work  of  producing  the  Columbia  Missourian. 

We’re  located  in  a  charming  Midwestern  city  right  between  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis. 

Our  university  setting  offers  a  multitude  of  cultural  and  educational  opportunities.  We  i 
even  have  a  competing  daily  to  keep  your  scoop  skills  honed.  [ 

Interested?  We  require  a  bachelor’s  degree  and  significant  work  experience,  Including  ; 
knowledge  of  digital  photography,  picture  editing  and  pre-press  production.  We  prefer  | 
an  advanced  degree  and  prior  teaching  experience.  This  is  a  year-round  job.  Your  rank 
would  be  commensurate  with  professional  and  academic  credentials. 

Screening  begins  March  30th  and  continues  until  the  position  is  filled.  Send  letters  of  [ 
application  and  resume,  plus  names,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  at  least  three  I 
references  to:  I 

Rene  Collins  Rau  i 

Photojournalism  Search  Committee 
School  of  Journalism 
120  Neff  Hall,  Columbia,  Missouri  65211 

The  University  of  Missouri-Columbia  is  committed  to  cultural  diversity  and  expects  candi¬ 
dates  to  share  in  this  commitment.  MU  is  an  equal  opportunity/ADA  institution  and  en¬ 
courages  applications  from  women  and  minority  candidates.  j 

The  University  complies  with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  If  you  have  a  disability 
and  need  accommodations  in  the  job  application  process,  contact  the  MU  ADA  ! 

coordinator  by  phone  at:  (573)  884-7278  (V/TTY) 

For  help  wanted/position  wanted  rates  call 
Hazei  Preuss  at  646.654.5302  or 

Michele  MacMahon  at  646.654.5303  I 

1 

- the  newspaper  industry's -  | 

- meeting  place. -  | 


-HELP  WANTED- 


ACCOUNTING  ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS 

MANAGER 

The  Tribune-Star  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  business  man¬ 
ager  to  join  its  executive 
management  team.  Candidate  must 
possess  strong  leadership,  accounting 
and  budgeting  skills. 

Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

Publisher  Trevis  Mayfield 

Tribune-Star 

222  S.  7th  Street 

Terre  Haute,  IN  47807 

Or  trevis.mayfield@tribstar.com 

PUBLISHER 

Publisher  needed  for  small  5,000  circu¬ 
lation  Texas  daily.  Six  day  publication 
in  Borger  needs  leader  with  advertising 
experience.  Great  opportunity  tor  ad  di¬ 
rector  who  wants  to  take  a  step  up. 
Salary  and  incentives  plus  benefits  that 
include  health,  dental,  disability,  life 
insurance  and  401(k).  Self  starters  are 
needed  to  help  our  company  grow. 
Please  send  resume  to: 

B.J.  Riley,  COO 

Horizon  Publications  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  837 

Columbia  City,  IN  46725 

E-mail:  williamjriley@earthlink.net 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

PRESIDENT 


International  Center  for  Journalists 

DC-based,  international  journalism  training  nonprofit  seeks  an  individual  with  vision 
and  management  skills  to  lead  the  center  into  its  third  decade.  Responsible  for  maintaining 
the  high  quality  of  the  Center’s  work,  working  with  board  of  directors  to  raise 
funds  and  overseeing  a  staff  of  35.  The  successful  applicant  should  be  a  leader  of 
stature  in  the  world  of  journalism  with  international  experience  and,  if  possible,  some 
knowledge  of  teaching  and/or  training.  Contact: 

Marketta  Kopinski 

International  Center  for  Journalists 

1616  H  Street  NW,  Third  Floor 
Washington,  DC  20006 
E-mail:  pre5ident@icfj.0rg 
www.icfj.org 


1  1 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 

1 - 

- 1 

OUTSIDE  ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Retail  &  Classified  Display 


The  Pocono  Record  (21,000  daily,  26,000  Sunday)  is  located  in  the  beautiful  Pocono 
Mountains  of  northern  Pennsylvania  just  80  miles  west  of  New  York  City  and  north  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  serves  the  two  fastest  growing  counties  in  the  state.  We  are  seeking  a  person 
to  lead,  develop  and  coach  a  team  of  nine  experienced,  100%  commission  outside 
sales  reps  in  newspaper,  niche  publication,  internet,  and  direct  marketing  sales.  Take  a 
solid  staff  from  good  to  great! 

You  will  play  a  key  role  in  the  daily  operation  of  the  advertising  department:  coaching 
sales  staff  including  category  and  account  targeting,  competitive  media  strategy, 
training,  goal  setting,  and  management.  You  will  work  with  the  ad  director  on  budgeting, 
rate  structures,  market  research  and  competitive  data,  and  the  development  of  a  direct 
marketing  program. 

We  are  seeking  a  leader  with  a  history  of  solid  growth  in  sales,  excellent  communication 
and  people  skills,  training  and  supervisory  experience,  general  computer  skills  including 
Excel  and  database.  College  degree  or  combination  of  education  and  experience  preferred. 
We  offer  salary  and  generous  bonus  plans  along  with  an  excellent  benefit 
package  in  a  pleasant  and  supportive  team  atmosphere.  Please  send  letter  of 
application,  work  history,  an  salary  requirements  to:  Peter  L.  Berry,  Advertising  Director, 
Pocono  Record,  511  Lenox  Street,  Stroudsburg,  PA  18360. 

E-mail:  pberry@poconorecord.com 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Small  daily  newspaper/TMC  seeks  energetic  advertising  sales  leader. 
Excellent  growth  potential  with  a  group  with  long  record  of  training  publishers 
from  this  position.  Strong  sales  management  experience  needed. 
Excellent  compensation  and  benefits.  Please  send  resume  to: 

kevin.cooper@boonenewspapers.com 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


ADVERTISING 


MANAGER: 

TARGETED 
ADVERTISING 
SOLUTIONS  AND 
NATIONAL  SALES 

Belo  Interactive:  Dallas. 

Create,  evaluate  and  implement  sales 
plans  for  targeted  advertising  products 
and  manage  national  sales  resources  for 
Bl  network  of  sites.  5  years  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  interactive  media  sales,  direct 
marketing,  e-marketing  and/or  direct 
mail  preferred.  Proven  management, 
leadership,  strategic  planning  and  collab¬ 
orative  skills. 

EEOE.  Resumes  in  WORD  to: 

bijobs@belointeractjve.com 


RETAIL  SALES 
MANAGER 

Responsible  for  leading  a  team  of  8-10 
advertising  sales  representatives.  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  managing  sales  results,  de¬ 
veloping  strong  customer  relationships, 
managing  budget/expenses,  providing 
strong,  ethical  leadership  and  developing 
employee  potential.  Reports  to  Advertis¬ 
ing  Retail  Manager. 

Qualifications  include  a  BS/6A  degree  in 
business,  marketing  or  other  related 
field,  5  or  more  years  of  proven  sales 
experience  and  3  or  more  years  of  sales 
management  experience.  Knowledge  of 
employee  relations  law  and  practice  are 
a  plus. 

Resumes  can  be  sent  to: 

Caller-Times  Human  Resources 
ATTN:  Veronica  Rodriguez 
820  N.  Lower  Broadway 
Corpus  Christi,  TX  78401 
FAX:  (361)884-5357 
E-mail:  cthr@caller.com 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT 

CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

Are  you  a  leader  in  innovative  approaches 
and  strategic  mindset?  Do  you  practice  quali¬ 
ty  customer  service  and  have  a  proven 
record  in  growing  sales?  Consider  joining  our 
team  and  accepting  the  challenge  of  motivat¬ 
ing  District  Managers  and  motor  route  driv¬ 
ers  to  high  performance  in  every  aspect  of 
their  work.  We  offer  competitive  salary, 
bonus,  benefits  and  a  beautiful  area  in  which 
to  live.  For  more  details  of  the  job  require¬ 
ments,  E-mail: 

Syd.Wilson@rutlandherald.com 
Send  resume  to: 

Syd  Wilson 

Rutland  Herald/Times  Argus 
P.O.  Box  668 
Rutland,  VT  05702 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION 


CLASSIFIED  INSIDE  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Augusta  Chronicle,  a  regional  publication  of  Morris  Communications,  located  in 
Augusta,  GA  is  seeking  a  highly  seasoned  classified  professional  to  direct  its  Inside 
Sales  Department.  We  are  looking  for  an  aggressive,  innovative  leader  to  take  the 
operation  to  the  next  level.  The  ideal  candidate  should  have  a  strong  track  record  in 
developing  and  implementing  successful  sales  strategies  and  programs;  knows  how 
to  grow  market  share;  motivation  and  training  skills.  We  offer  a  comprehensive  and 
competitive  compensation  and  benefits  package.  Submit  resume  to: 

Jeff  Anderson,  Classified  Advertising  Director 
P.O.  Box  1928,  Augusta,  GA  30903 
OR  E-mail  jeff.anderson@augustachronicle.com 


SALES  MANAGER/ 

CO-OP  ADVERTISING 

The  Charlotte  Observer  is  looking  for  a  Sales  Manager  to  manage  the  daily  activities 
of  a  four-person  sales  staff.  This  person  will  plan  and  implement  budget  strategies  to 
achieve  goals  in  revenue  and  expenses  tor  all  company  product  lines  and  handle 
day-to-day  personnel  related  matters.  Must  have  a  BS  in  Marketing,  Business  or 
Communications.  At  least  one  years’  experience  in  management  preferably  in  sales, 
be  proficient  with  MS  Office  products,  be  able  to  clearly  communicate  sales  ideas 
and  plans,  both  verbally  and  in  writing.  This  job  requires  a  high  energy  level,  excellent  cus¬ 
tomer  service  skills  and  the  ability  to  work  well  under  deadline  pressure  and 
to  multi-task.  The  hours  are  8:30  a.m.  -  5:30  p.m.,  Monday-Friday.  The  salary  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  This  position  offers  an  excellent  benefits  package  including 
health  insurance  options  and  a  car  allowance.  EOE.  Pre-employment  drug 
screening  required.  Please  send  your  resume,  a  letter  of  introduction  and  your  salary 
history  to: 

elrobert@charlotteobserver.com 

The  Charlotte  Observer 

600  S.  Tryon  Street,  Charlotte,  NC  28202 
Attn:  Sales  Manager/Co-op 


SALES  MANAGER 

Newspaper  group  in  central  New  Jersey  is  currently  seeking  a  dynamic  and  innovative  Sales 
Manager  to  lead  our  outside  sales  team,  developing  promotional  programs 
and  community  events  that  will  enhance  our  track  record  of  continued  growth.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  be  a  creative  seif-starter  who  thrives  in  a  fast  paced, 
team-oriented  environment.  Sales  and  supervisory  experience,  and  computer 
literacy  required.  Circulation/advertising  sales  experience  preferred.  Strong  commu¬ 
nication,  organizational  and  multi-tasking  skills  required.  Marketing  and  managerial 
experience  a  plus.  Driver’s  license  and  vehicle  required.  We  offer  a  competitive  base 
salary,  an  excellent  welkounded  benefits  package  and  outstanding  incentive  plan.  If 
you  have  what  it  takes  to  implement  a  successful  sales  and  marketing  program,  we 
want  to  speak  with  you.  Send  resume,  including  salary  history  and  requirements  to: 

Box  3651,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003 
Or  E-mail  with  box  #  in  subject  line  to:  hpreuss@editorandpublisher.com 


RETAIL 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Blade,  a  140,000  daily  and  187,000  Sunday  newspaper  in  Northwest  Ohio,  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  Retail  Advertising  Manager.  Join  a  brand  new 
Advertising  Director  and  help  rebuild  our  advertising  sales  efforts.  Lots  of  low-hanging  fruit. 
We  already  have  all  the  sales  tools  in  place.  All  we  need  is  aggressive,  logical,  textbook  lead¬ 
ership.  We  offer  a  highly  competitive  compensation  package. 

E-mail  your  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

hr@toledoblade.com 

or  mail  to: 

Human  Resources 

The  Blade 

541  North  Superior  Street,  Toledo,  OH  43660 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ASSISTANT 

CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

A  30K  daily  newspaper  in  Texas  is 
looking  for  a  qualified  candidate  for  the 
number  two  spot  in  its  Circulation  De¬ 
partment.  This  person  will  be  primarily 
responsible  for  our  home  delivery  opera¬ 
tion,  but  background  in  all  facets  of  cir¬ 
culation  will  be  a  plus.  Candidates  should 
have  at  least  three  years  experience  as  a 
circulator  with  a  strong  background  in 
personnel  management. 

Successful  candidates  should  also  dem¬ 
onstrate  a  background  in  developing  and 
implementing  multi-faceted  sales  pro¬ 
grams.  Competitive  salary,  MBO  and 
benefits  are  included.  Qualified  applicants 
should  send  their  resume  to: 

Box  3654 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10003 


CIRCULATIDN 

DIRECTOR 

Looking  for  a  hands-on  circulator  with  5-f 
years  experience.  Responsible  for  in¬ 
creasing  circulation,  readership  and 
achieving  goals.  Proven  track  record  in 
growing  home  delivery  and  single  copy 
sales,  plus  implementing  successful  mar¬ 
keting  strategies  and  promotions. 

The  ideal  candidate  has  a  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  of  ABC  rules;  experience 
with  ABC  audits,  reporting,  budgeting; 
knowledge  of  Excel;  experience  in  pro¬ 
motions/partnerships. 

To  apply,  submit  resume  to: 

Kathy  Thorne,  The  Tribune 
120  W.  1st  Avenue 
Mesa,  AZ  85210 
or  FAX  to;  (480)  898-6401 
E-mail;  kthorne@aztrib.com 


CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

The  Odessa  American,  a  28K  daily  in 
Odessa,  Texas,  is  looking  for  a  hands-on 
circulator  with  at  least  three-five  years 
experience  for  its  top  position  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Candidates  should  have  strong  personnel 
management  skills,  possess 
team-building  skills  and  a  keen  focus  on 
improving  customer  service.  They  should 
also  demonstrate  a  documented  back¬ 
ground  in  developing  and  implementing 
multi-faceted  sales  and  marketing  pro¬ 
grams  that  build  readership. 

Competitive  salary,  MBO  and  benefits 
are  included.  Qualified  applicants  should 
send  their  resume,  salary  history  and  ref¬ 
erences  to: 

Odessa  American 
Attn:  Patrick  S.  Canty,  Publisher 
P.O.  Box  2952 
222  East  4th  Street 
Odessa,  TX.  79760-2952 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  AND  CONSUMER  SALES 
AND  MARKETING  MANAGER 

The  Omaha  World-Herald,  the  nation’s  largest  employee  owned  Newspaper,  has  a  great 
opportunity  for  a  strong  sales  and  marketing  professional.  We  are  seeking  an  individual 
who  is  results  oriented  and  can  direct  home  delivery  and  single  copy  acquisition  programs. 
This  key  management  position  leads  customer  service,  circulation  marketing,  tel¬ 
emarketing,  data  list  management,  sales  partnernships,  NIE,  and  third  party  sales. 

Candidates  need  a  strong  background  in  retention  and  a  proven  track  record  for  new 
methods  of  acquisition  diversifying  from  telemarketing  start  pressure.  Candidates  should 
have  a  Bachelor’s  degree  and  four  to  five  years  of  successful  sales  and  strategic  man¬ 
agement  experience.  The  candidate  should  have  strong  interpersonal  and  leadership 
skills  with  the  ability  to  work  as  a  partner  with  advertising  and  the  newsroom.  This  is  a 
hands  on  position  with  an  emphasis  on  results  and  production.  We  offer  a  teamwork  envi¬ 
ronment  with  a  competitive  compensation  package. 

To  apply,  please  send  resume  to: 

The  Omaha  World-Herald,  Attn:  Donna  Buscher, 

Personnel,  World-Herald  Square,  Omaha  NE  68102. 

FAX:  (402)  444-1211  or 
E-mail;  dbuscher@owh.com 


HOME  DELIVERY 
DELIVERY  CENTER  MANAGERS 

At  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  our  Circulation  Delivery  Center  Managers  lead  the  way 
with  high  marks  for  service  excellence  from  our  Home  Delivery  customers.  Why  is 
that?  When  we  select  managers,  we  look  for  a  track  record  of  achieving  results.  We 
look  for  managers  who  can  build  trust  and  develop  rapport  among  people,  and  who 
understand  the  value  of  good  business  relationships. 

Delivery  Center  Managers  are  responsible  to  ensure  that  newspapers  are  delivered 
to  our  customers  on  time  each  morning.  They  work  flexible  schedules,  generally 
early  morning  hours.  Our  managers  customarily  work  weekends  and  have  days  off 
during  the  week.  It’s  a  job  for  a  person  who  likes  a  fast-paced  environment,  and  who 
has  a  combination  of  great  interpersonal  and  sales./marketing  skills.  This  could  be 
your  next  career  move,  especially  if  you: 

•  enjoy  managing  to  achieve  positive  results 

•  can  learn  about  the  newspaper  distribution  process  and  apply  it  to  delivery  center 
operations 

•  will  take  initiative  to  improve  center  operations 

•  function  best  in  a  collaborative  team-based  work  environment 

•  are  highly  organized  and  PC  proficient 

•  want  to  contribute  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Times'  success 

Resumes  can  be  mailed  to: 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

Human  Resources 

P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33731 
Faxed  to  (727)  893-8185  Or  E-mailed  to:  resumes@sptimes.com 
(must  be  pasted  to  body  of  E-mail.  “Del  Ctr  Mgr”  as  subject) 


DISTRIBUTION  PROFESSIONALS 
MANAGERS  &  ASSISTANT  MANAGERS 

We  are  Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  a  leader  in  circulation  fulfillment,  with  operations 
coast  to  coast.  Due  to  business  expansion,  we  are  currently  seeking  bright, 
energetic  circulation  professionals  to  manage  center  operations  in  the  Baltimore 
area. 

As  a  DISTRIBUTION  CENTER  MANAGER,  your  responsibilities  would  include  man¬ 
agement  of  all  center  operations,  including  all  employment  and  staffing  functions, 
overseeing  all  distribution  operations  for  multiple  products,  route  structure  and  main¬ 
tenance,  customer  service,  and  full  financial  responsibility  for  the  center.  Candidate 
must  possess  5-i-  years  of  newspaper  circulation  experience. 

The  ASSISTANT  DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER  has  responsibility  for  all  day-to-day 
operations  in  the  center,  including  distributing  papers  and  reviewing  route  structure 
and  complaints  with  carriers,  recruiting  carriers  as  necessary,  and  ensuring  that  all 
routes  are  covered  daily.  Qualifications  include  2+  years  of  distribution  supervisory 
experience,  preferably  in  the  circulation  and  fulfillment  sector. 

We  are  a  progressive  distribution  company  with  excellent  compensation  and 
benefits,  including  tuition  reimbursement  and  401(k),  and  outstanding  growth  oppor¬ 
tunities.  For  immediate  consideration,  please  forward  your  resume,  salary  requirements, 
and  position  of  interest  to: 

lois.nagie@pcfcorp.com 
Or  FAX  to:  (908)  852-3509 


RETAIL  AND  EDUCATION  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Kansas  City  Star,  a  Knight  Bidder  newspaper,  seeks  a  Retail  and  Education  Sales 
Manager.  This  leader  will  direct  the  sales  and  marketing  efforts  for  all  single  copy  retail, 
rack  and  third  party  bulk  accounts,  as  well  as  direct  the  sales  and  marketing  efforts  for 
all  educational  programs. 

This  is  a  newly  formed  team  and  opportunity  at  The  Star.  As  such,  our  new  leader  will  be 
able  to  complete  the  staffing  of  this  team  and  take  pride  in  the  development  of  the 
people  and  programs.  Responsibilities  will  include,  directing  Segment  Sales  Managers 
and  the  Educational  Services  Manager  in  initiating  creative  sales  programs  and 
developing  methods  to  track/gauge  program  effectiveness.  You  will  also  build  and  manage 
strong  relationships  with  Marketing,  Advertising,  Newsroom  and  other  departments. 
Experience  in  growing  circulation,  interpreting  market  conditions  and  potential,  and  pre¬ 
paring  sales  and  capital  budgets  is  expected.  This  position  also  requires  strong  leadership, 
management,  negotiation,  presentation  and  motivational  skills.  Four  years  of  previous  man¬ 
agerial  experience  and/or  training  in  a  related  field  is  necessary. 

Our  department  is  fun  and  fast  paced,  with  many  exciting  new  initiatives  under  way  and 
more  planned.  If  you  are  results  focused,  energetic,  and  excited  about  growth,  send  your 
resume  to: 

Chris  Christian,  VP/Circulation 
The  Kansas  City  Star 

1729  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  64108. 

E-mail:  cchristian@kcstar.com 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


METRO  CIRCULATION  OPERATIONS  MANAGER 

The  Kansas  City  Star,  a  Knight  Bidder  newspaper,  seeks  a  Metro  Circulation  Operations 
Manager  with  responsibility  for  home  delivery  and  single  copy  operations. 

Candidates  must  have  seven  years  circulation  management  experience  with  a  combination 
of  home  delivery  and  single  copy  experience.  Those  considered  must  be  able  to 
demonstrate  a  track  record  of  circulation  growth,  operational  excellence,  and  the  ability 
to  budget  and  manage  expenses  effectively.  This  position  requires  strong  leadership 
and  excellent  people  skills. 

We  are  committed  to  top-tier  customer  service,  and  are  looking  for  someone  equally 
committed.  Our  department  is  fun  and  fast  paced,  with  many  exciting  new  initiatives  under 
way  and  more  planned.  If  you  are  results  focused,  energetic,  and  excited  about 
growth,  send  your  resume  to: 

Chris  Christian,  VP/Circulation 
The  Kansas  City  Star 

1729  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108. 

E-mail:  cchristian@kcstar.com 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 
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CIRCULATION  CENTER 
MANAGER 

The  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  is  seeking 
an  experienced  circulator  ready  to  move 
up  to  serve  as  a  center  manager  in  one 
of  the  fastest-growing  cities  in  the  U.S. 
This  position  oversees  the  distribution  of 
some  40,000  newspapers  and  manages 
service  to  our  customers. 

Will  be  accountable  for  10-15 
employees,  over  100  contractors,  and 
an  annual  budget.  Must  have  at  least  a 
high  school  diploma  or  equivalent,  be  a 
motivated  self-starter,  and  possess  a  val¬ 
id  drivers  license  and  reliable  vehicle. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  had 
five  years  of  managerial  experience  and 
a  demonstrated  ability  to  effectively  com¬ 
municate  with  and  manage  a  distribution 
staff.  If  you  are  interested  and  you 
meet  these  qualifications,  send  resume 
and  salary  expectations  to: 

Las  Vegas  Review- Journal, 
Human  Resources,  P.O.  Box  70, 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89125. 

You  may  also  E-mail  (NO  attachments): 
hr@reviewjournal.com 
Pre-employment  drug  screen  required. 

EOE. 


CIRCULATION 
SALES  PROFESSIONAL 

The  New  York  Daily  News  has  an  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  a  sales  professional  in 
the  Circulation  department.  This  position 
reports  directly  to  the  Director  of  Circula¬ 
tion.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  (2)  years’  sales  experience  and 
the  ability  to  demonstrate  market  growth 
within  a  geographic  territory.  A  valid  driv¬ 
ers  license  and  the  ability  to  travel  up  to 
(2)  days’  in  duration  are  required. 
Responsibilities  include:  Identifying  sales 
potential  within  various  categories  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  Creation  of  sales  and 
marketing  programs,  implementation  of 
sales  plans  and  post  program  analysis. 
We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  com¬ 
prehensive  benefits.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to: 

Director  of  Circulation 
Attn:  W.T.  Ward 

E-mail:  wward@nydailynews.com 
FAX:  (212)  681-3397 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

The  Oregon  Coast  beckons  a  hands-on 
manager  who  wants  to  join  an  8,500 
daily  whose  market  is  growing.  The 
Daily  Astorian  seeks  a  solid  promoter 
with  high  standards  for  service,  an  ability 
to  track  and  manage  details  and  familiari¬ 
ty  with  ABC.  It’s  a  plus  if  you  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Vision  Data.  Our  department  has 
6-^  FTE.  Competitive  salary,  excellent 
benefits.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
references  to: 

Publisher,  The  Daily  Astorian, 

P.O.  Box  210,  Astoria,  OR  97103. 


ASSISTANT  EDITORIAL 
PAGE  EDITOR 

The  Indianapolis  Star  (254,000  daily, 
368,000  Sunday)  is  seeking  an  assistant 
editorial  page  editor  to  help  lead  a  talent¬ 
ed,  diverse  crew  of  writers,  editors  and 
artists.  Strong  writing  and  editing  skills 
are  a  must. 

Editorial  page  philosophy  is  conservative, 
but  ability  to  work  with  people  of  diverse 
viewpoints  is  essential.  Ability  to  plan  and 
execute  editorial  series  on  topics  ranging 
from  the  state  economy  to  foster  care  is 
necessary. 

Candidates  should  have  at  least  10  years 
experience  in  journalism;  editorial  writing 
experience  is  a  plus  but  is  not  required. 

To  apply,  send  resume  and  writing  sam¬ 
ples  to: 

Tim  Swarens 

Editor  of  the  editorial  pages 
The  Indianapolis  Star 
P.O.  Box  145 

Indianapolis,  IN  46206-0145 


EDITDR 

City/regional  magazine,  with  a  focus  on 
lifestyle  and  culture,  is  seeking  an  Editor. 
Ideal  candidate  must  have  a  proven  track 
record  in  managing  staff,  developing  edi¬ 
torial  direction,  managing  deadlines  and 
budgets.  Successful  candidate  will  have 
strong  editing  ability,  good  background 
in  features,  dining,  and  home/shelter. 
Must  be  proficient  in  Adobe  In  Design 
and  In  Copy.  We  offer  a  competitive  sal¬ 
ary  package  with  excellent  benefits.  Posi¬ 
tion  is  located  in  Nevada.  Interested 
candidates  should  submit  resume,  cover 
letter,  clips  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Box  3648 

Editor  &  Publisher  Ciassifieds 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10003 


EDITOR 

The  Delta  Democrat  Times  is  looking  for 
a  community-minded  journalist  who 
knows  how  to  cover  news,  write  strong 
editorials  and  train  new  reporters.  Pagi¬ 
nation  skills  and  an  eye  for  page  design 
are  essential. 

You’ll  lead  a  team  of  both  young  and  sea¬ 
soned  journalists  at  an  award-winning 
newspaper.  Unlimited  potential  for  the 
right  person.  Contact:  John  S.  Clark, 
Publisher,  Delta  Democrat  Times, 
P.O.  Box  1618,  Greenviile,  MS 
38701. 

E-mail  to:  publisher@tecinfo.com 
EOE 


“The  thing  always  happens 
that  you  really  believe  in;  and 
the  belief  in  a  thing  makes  it 
happen.” 

-Frank  Lloyd  Wright 


EDITOR 

Wallowa  County  Chieftain  needs  an  editor 
to  lead  and  manage  the  paper.  Rural 
lifestyle,  small  towns,  good  schools,  fine 
arts  community.  Send  clips,  resume,  let¬ 
ter  of  interest.  Success  requires  writing, 
editing,  editorials,  layout,  photos,  web 
for  community  newspaper  plus  some 
business  experience.  Small 

family-owned  publishing  group,  401(k), 
profit  sharing,  health  plan.  Mail  to: 

C.K.  Patterson 

East  Oregonian  Publishing  Co. 

32574  SW  Riviera  Lane 
Wilsonville,  OR.  97070 
or:  ckpat@eastoregonian.com 


GAMING  REPDRTER 

The  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  is  ac¬ 
cepting  applications  for  a  gaming  report¬ 
er  to  help  cover  the  casino  industry  in 
the  U.S.  gambling  capital.  The  ideal  can¬ 
didate  will  be  a  self  starter  with  at  least 
three  years’  experience  at  a  daily  metro 
and  some  business  reporting 
background.  Send  resumes  to: 

Business  Editor  Michael  Hiesiger 
1111 W.  Bonanza  Road 
P.O.  Box  70 
Las  Vegas,  NV.  89125. 

Or  E-mail  the  Business  editor  at: 
mhiesiger@reviewjournal.com 
with  resumes  and  references. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


Do  you  have  what  it  takes? 


Then  focus  your  energy  here. 


Progress  Energy  is  a  Fortune  250  diversified  energy  company  that  includes  two 
major  electric  utilities  in  the  Carolinas  and  Florida.  VVe  have  opportunities  to  work 
in  Raleigh,  NC,  one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  in  the  US.  Plus  a  company  culture 
that  is  powered  by  people,  driven  by  performance  and  committed  to  excellence. 

Executive  Editor/Employee  Engagement 
Specialist -PGN1 5072-001 

This  member  of  Progress  Energy's  communications  team  will  create  and  execute 
strategies  to  keep  relevant  information  flowing  between  the  company  and  diverse 
employee  groups  with  the  goal  of  improving  employee  engagement.  Central  to 
this  position  is  the  ability  to  link  print  communication  tools  to  an  engagement 
strategy  that  helps  employees  understand  and  support  company  actions.  This 
individual  will  design  strategies  that  provide  context  for  corporate  actions  and 
promote  two  way  communication  up  and  down  the  enterprise. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  confident  and  comfortable  interacting  with  senior 
executives  and  will  be  passionate  about  giving  employees  the  information  needed 
to  understand  and  support  the  company's  actions.  Employee  advocacy  is  critical. 
Excellent  editorial  skills  will  be  essential  tor  all  forms  of  communication.  In  addition, 
time  management  and  budgeting  skills  will  be  important.  Requires  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Journalism,  English  or  related  discipline:  Master's  degree  and  at  least 
9  years'  experience  preferred 

Sr.  Communication  Specialist/Writer-PGNI 4391 -001 

Candidate  will  prepare  written  communications  for  the  company  based  on 
interviews  and  research  involving  senior  executives  and  company  experts. 
Flexibility  will  be  required  while  working  with  company  leaders  during  complex 
editing  processes.  This  writer  will  contribute  to  and  edit  the  flagship  company 
publication  as  well  as  coordinate  research  and  writing  by  other  employees. 
Collaboration  with  graphic  designers  will  be  essential. 

The  candidate  will  demonstrate  project  management  skills  by  moving  publications 
from  conceptual  stage  to  printing  and  distribution  while  maintaining  a  working 
knowledge  of  key  company  issues.  Bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent  and  5+  years' 
professional  experience  is  required. 

Progress  Energy  offers  competitive  salaries  and  comprehensive  benefits.  For 
immediate  consideration,  contact  us  at:  CorpRecniiting@pgnmail.com  Please 
include  PGN  code  in  your  e  mail,  do  not  forward  a  resume  in  this  message 
We  will  then  fonward  a  fast  link  to  apply  for  this  job.  For  other  employment 
opportunities,  visit  our  website:  wvwv.progress-energy.com.  We  are  an 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


progress-energy.com^ 
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PRODUCTION/TECH 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


SPORTS 

Award-winning  NE  daily/Sunday  wants 
creative,  energetic  writer/editor  for  key 
sports  seat.  Position  entails  even  split 
of  writing  and  pagination.  Writing  would 
cover  high  schools,  WNBA  Connecticut 
team,  enterprise  stories  and  projects. 
Page  work  includes  copy  editing  and 
pagination.  QuarkXPress  experience 
essential.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
work  samples  to: 

Lee  Lewis,  Executive  Sports  Editor 
Republican-American 
389  Meadow  Street 
Waterbury,  CT  06722 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


TOURIST  EDITION 
EDITOR 

The  Review-Journal  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  Tourist  Edition  Editor,  a 
new  position  responsible  for  producing 
an  eight-page  entertainment-orientated 
tabloid  that  will  wrap  the  daily  newspaper 
several  times  a  week  in  the  city’s  resort 
corridor. 

The  newspaper’s  Visitors  Guide,  which 
will  be  coordinated  by  the  features  de¬ 
partment,  will  be  made  up  of  a  variety  of 
new  and  already-published  material  pro¬ 
duced  by  various  departments  within  the 
newsroom. 

It  will  focus  on  entertainment, 
conventions  and  other  activities  of  inter¬ 
est  to  tourists.  In  addition  to  live  stories, 
there  will  be  a  variety  of  standing 
features,  including  maps,  showguides, 
calendars,  etc. 

The  Tourist  Edition  Editor  will  be  charged 
with  coordinating  and  editing  coverage. 
The  Editor  will  work  closely  with  other 
editors  and  reporters  throughout  the 
newsroom.  The  job  requires  a  highly  mo¬ 
tivated  individual  who  gets  along  well 
with  others  and  is  willing  to  take  charge. 
Strong  editing  and  layout  skills  a  must! 
Please  send  a  resume  with  samples 
of  your  work  to: 

Frank  Fertado,  Features  Editor 
Las  Vegas  lieview  Journal 
P.O.  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  NV.  89125 


■ 


ffertado@revieiwjournal.com. 


E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 

the  newspaper 
industry’s  meeting 
piace. 

888.825.9149 


EDITOR 

An  award  winning,  established  news¬ 
paper  group  in  the  Western  New  York 
area  is  seeking  a  top-notch  editor/leader 
to  manage  a  news  department  for 
200,000  weekly  circulation. 
The  successful  candidate  must  have 
vision,  drive,  and  a  keen  sense  of 
what  the  readers  want  to  read.  Must 
have  strong  management  and  news 
judgment  skills.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  lead  a  team  of  five  plus  re¬ 
porters.  The  editor  reports  to  the  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Must  have  a  Bachelor’s  degree 
and  related  experience  in  news  jour¬ 
nalism.  To  apply,  please  send  your  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  with 
Box  3649  in  the  subject  line  to: 
hpreuss@editorandpublisher.com 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


OPINION  POLLSTER 

SurveyUSA,  which  takes  interactive 
public  opinion  polls  for  50  TV  stations, 
is  searching  for  multi-talented  news 
professionals  to  join  our  growing  team 
of  working  journalists,  who  write  poll 
questions,  analyze  opinion  poll  results, 
and  interact  with  news  clients.  De¬ 
manding,  deadline-driven,  production 
environment.  Great  opportunities,  at 
all  levels,  for  tech-sawy,  pop-culture 
junkies  who  are  resourceful, 
organized,  self-directed.  Ideal  candidates 
will  love  current  events,  have 
fascination  with  opinion  polling,  and 
keep  a  finger  on  the  pulse  of  what 
Americans  are  talking  about.  SurveyUSA 
wants  to  build  the  finest  team 
of  news  researchers.  Entry-level  and 
senior  openings  available.  Location: 
Verona,  NJ.  Study  our  website, 
www.surveyusa.com  and  tell  us  why 
you’d  be  a  great  fit: 

editor@surveyusa.com 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  OPERATOR 

P&P  Press  Inc.,  an  award-winning  com¬ 
mercial  cold  set  web  offset  printing 
plant,  with  4  Harris  VI 5  presses,  is 
seeking  an  individual  with  a  minimum  of 
5  years  experience  as  a  press  operator 
and  Is  dedicated  to  high  quality 
standards. 

Three  day,  12  hour  shifts. 
Air-conditioned.  401(k)  +  more.  Call  John 
Landry  or  send  resume  and  samples  to: 

Human  Resources 
P&P  Press  Inc. 

6513  N.  Galena  Road, 

Peoria,  IL  61614. 
(309)691-8511. 


wonts  in  vour  art  that  vou  can't  utter." 


OFFSET  JOURNEYMAN  PRESS  OPERATOR 

This  full-time  position  is  responsible  for  the  set-up  and  operation  of  a  Goss  Headliner 
Offset  press  unit.  Must  know  press  page  configurations  and  corresponding  web 
leads.  Must  be  able  to  handle  paper  rolls  and  make  successful  pasters;  be  able  to 
set-up  and  operate  the  folder  and  be  able  to  image  plates  and  properly  mount  them 
on  the  press.  Shift  flexibility  is  a  must. 

The  Day  Publishing  Company 

P.O.  Box  1231,  New  London,  CT  06320 
Attn:  Human  Resources/PD-OJFH) 

E-mail:  humanresources@theday.com  Fax:  (860)  443-6322 
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PRODUCTION  AND  OPERATIONS 
PROFESSIONALS.... 

Your  Dream  Job  is  Here! 

We  are  a  mid-size  daily  (lOOK-f  circulation)  looking  for  an  assistant  production  director  who 
will  be  able  to  move  into  the  top  position  within  a  year. 

Our  state  of  the  art  printing  and  packaging  facility  offers  the  right  production  professional 
the  opportunity  to  succeed  and  excel  at  the  highest  levels.  We  are  looking  for 
someone  with  proven  management  and  leadership  skills.  Someone  who  will  bring 
their  successful  and  valuable  experience,  eye  for  detail,  creative  ideas,  unbridled  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  focus  on  the  future  to  our  dynamic  organization. 

JOB  REQUIREMENTS  ARE: 

Directs  production/packaging,  facilities,  and  maintenance  operations.  In  addition  to 
the  day-to-day  operational  oversight,  the  responsibilities  include  involvement  with 
capital  and  process  planning,  new  equipment  and  technologies,  and  facilities  management. 
Continual  productivity,  reliability  and  quality  improvements  are  the  goals. 

Establishes  and  maintains  an  environment  to  ensure  that  goals  and  objectives  are 
achieved  working  with  our  talented  and  hard  working  staff.  Functions  pro-actively  to 
identify  issues  and  take  or  recommend  appropriate  action.  Promotes  teamwork  both 
inside  and  outside  areas  of  responsibilities.  Participates  on  departmental  and 
cross-functional  task  forces.  Maintains  effective  communication  inside  department 
and  across  the  entire  newspaper.  Develops  specifications  and  participates  in  price 
and  contract  negotiations  with  suppliers.  Participates  in  developing  various  operations  and 
action  plans.  Represents  the  production  department  on  project  teams  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  May  serve  as  a  project  director  as  needed.  Leads  project  and 
capital  appropriation  requests,  including  cost  estimates  and  justifications. 
Establishes  appropriate  project  measurements  and  controls,  and  manages  implementation 
to  assure  conformance  with  plans,  specifications,  costs  and  schedules. 
Provides  direction  to  facility,  maintenance  and  manufacturing  departments  to  solve 
problems,  improve  quality  and  enhance  productivity. 

Bachelors  degree  in  civil,  electrical,  industrial  or  mechanical  engineering  and  a  com¬ 
prehensive  knowledge  of  daily  newspaper  printing  and  packaging  facilities;  normally 
acquired  in  10  or  more  years  of  experience  in  similar  previous  positions.  Must  be  capable 
of  providing  leadership  and  management  for  the  day-t(Klay  production  requirements  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  multiple  and  multifaceted  projects  from  planning  through  implementation.  Strong 
analytical,  communication  and  interpersonal  skills  are  essential. 

We  offer  an  attractive  salary  with  full  benefits  including  medical,  dental,  vision,  life 
insurance,  matching  401(k),  fully  funded  pension  plan,  paid  vacation  and  an  incredible  geo¬ 
graphic  area  with  a  moderate  cost  of  living  and  a  high  quality  of  life. 

To  apply  please  submit  your  resume  with  salary  history  and  requirements  to: 

Box  3643,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003 
Or  E-mail  with  Box  #  in  subject  line  to:  hpreuss@editorandpublisher.com 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


The  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  which  is  responsible  for 
safeguarding  the  civilian  use  of  nuclear  power  and  materials,  has  the 
following  opportunity  in  Rockville,  Maryland: 

Public  Affairs  Officer 

c(;-i;vi4 

Salun  Itaii^o:  $7(t.5IM  - 
Vacancy  Aiiiiouiiceiiiciit:  #()PA-2(M)4-(MMR) 

The  incumbent  will  be  responsible  for  public  affairs  activities  and  carrying 
out  the  Commission’s  public  affairs  policy  and  programs  while  acting  as 
day-to-day  liaison  for  activities  between  NRC  headquarters  and  the  news 
media  and  members  of  civic  and  educational  organizations.  Applicants  must 
have  progressively  responsible  experience  which  demonstrates  possession 
of  strong  analytical,  written/oral  communication,  and  interpersonal  skills. 
This  experience  is  commensurate  with  a  degree  from  an  accredited 
university  or  college  in  an  appropriate  field  of  study  and  several  years  of 
progressively  responsible  work  experience  in  the  area  of  news  reporting 
and/or  public  affairs. 

How  to  .4pply 

For  a  detailed  job’description  and  to  apply  on-line,  please  visit  our  Web  site 
at:  www.nrc.gov/who-we-are/employment.html  and  refer  to  Vacancy 
Announcement  #OPA-2004-0006.  To  enter  your  resume  into  the  system, 
simply  prepare  it  using  WordPerfect,  Word,  or  another  commonly  used 
program  (please  reference  Dept.  A-2525  in  your  resume),  then  copy  and 
paste  your  resume  into  NRCareers.  Only  on-line  applications  will  be 
accepted  through  3/15/04.  Any  questions  on  filling  out  the  on-line 
application  can  be  directed  to:  jmr@nrc.gov 
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VETERAN  NEWSPAPER 
CONTROLLER/CFO 

seeking  finance  opportunity  within  the 
Newspaper  Industry.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Please  contact: 

vbilak2@comcast.net 
(215)  638-0382 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Experienced  Circulation  Director. 
Sales,  service,  budgeting,  and  third 
party  skills.  Prefer  property  interested 
in  growth  investment.  Contact: 

circpro99@aol.com 
regarding  position,  compensation  and 
location. 
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matter  are  those  that  free  us  from  the  dol¬ 
drums  t)f  our  life." 

-I>.inny  Glover,  actor,  1999 
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MAC  ONLY  ART  -  Adobe  Photoshop  EPS  or  TIFF 


Converting  To  A  B&W  File 

•  Convert  To  a  Bitmapped  Image  Under  “Mode”  In  Photoshop 
•  Resolution  =  1200  pixels/inch 
•  Method  =  Halftone  Screen 

•  Halftone  Screen  Frequency  =  133  lines/inch 

•  Angle  =  45  degrees 
*  Shape  =  Round 
FULL  COLOR 
•  Save  As  A  CMYK  File 
SENDING  THE  FILE 
•  Crop  The  Ad  To  The  Correct  Size 

•  Save  The  Ad  As  A  Photoshop  EPS  or  TIFF 

•  Compres.s  The  File  Using  Stuffit  or  a  Zip  Program 
•  Attach  to  an  e-mail  and  send  to: 
classified  @  bpicomm.com 
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{continued  from  page  64}  option,  and 

today,  “we’re  still  not  manufacturing  violet 
plates,”  says  Whaley.  The  company  con¬ 
stantly  reviews  all  CTP  technologies, 
according  to  U.S.  and  Canada  Product 
Manager  Bruce  Davidson.  As  for  a  violet 
plate,  “we  have  no  official,  formal  an¬ 
nouncement,”  he  says.  “If  we  were  to  make 
any  such  statement,  it  would  be  at  drupa.” 
Should  KPG  ever  make  a  violet  plate,  he 
adds,  it  will  be  for  both  small-run  commer¬ 
cial  and  newspaper  printers. 

For  now,  besides  competing  for  sites 
converting  to  CTP,  KPG  targets  existing 
users  unhappy  with  visible-light  systems, 
according  to  Whaley.  “That’s  proven  to  be  a 
real  opportunity  for  us,”  he  says.  “Customers 
who  have  wrestled  with 
CTP  and  got  the  work¬ 


sensitive  silver  or  photopolymer  plates,  for 
thermal  plates,  and  for  high-sensitivity  UV 
plates,  there  are  tw'o  or  more  suppliers  with 
products  for  U.S.  newspapers.  On  the  plate- 
setter  side,  four  vendors  offer  violet  models, 
two  of  three  with  UV  devices  have  installa¬ 
tions,  two  sell  thermal  models,  and  a  third 
seems  almost  certain. 

From  Japan,  Fuji  offers  platesetters  and 
plates  (thermal,  violet,  and  UV  designed  for 
digital  exposure)  but  is  not  especially  active 
among  U.S.  newspapers.  Dainippon  Screen 
Manufacturing,  however,  plans  to  exhibit  at 
Nexpo  ’04  —  the  first  appearance  at  the  an¬ 
nual  newspaper  trade  show  for  the  imaging 
products  manufacturer  that  has  sold  mostly 
on  the  commercial  side.  “We  are  planning 
to  exhibit  at  Nexpo  a  newspaper  CTP  de¬ 
vice,”  says  Screen  USA  Marketing  Manager 


For  newspapers,  the  violet  photopolymer 
N91v  “will  probably  be  the  one  that  will  be 
the  more  competitive.”  —  sheila  NYSKO/Agfa 


flow  down...  are  a  natural  for  us.” 

Thermal  has  crossed  the  radar  screens  of 
two  national  dailies.  “At  least  two  of  The 
New  York  Times  print  sites  have  purchased 
thermal  CTP  from  us,”  says  Willis,  noting 
Creo  modified  the  units  to  deliver  the  reso¬ 
lution  the  Times  requires.  And  last  June, 
representatives  from  USA  Today  turned  up 
in  Southern  Lithoplate’s  Nexpo  booth. 

Whaley  cites  continuing  discussion  with 
large  newspaper  groups  about  wholesale 
conversion  to  thermal.  But  for  existing 
equipment  \vith  remaining  depreciation,  he 
asks,  “Are  they  ready  to  toss  it?”  That  some 
users  are  looking  into  second-generation 
CTP  means  to  Whaley  that  “if  the  ROI  is 
there,  they’ll  find  the  money  for  it.” 

Nevertheless,  he  acknowledges  that 
“thermal  plates  are  more  expensive”  than 
UV  plates,  and  “newspapers  continue  to  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  price  of  plates”  —  even  though, 
as  a  percentage  of  all  consumables,  it  is 
nominal.  He  concludes  that  pricing  ulti¬ 
mately  comes  down  to  a  trade-off  between 
plate  price  and  the  benefits  or  risks  of  a  giv¬ 
en  process.  And  on  the  commercial  side, 
where  it  was  not  as  late  to  the  market,  he 
says,  thermal  has  held  “a  clear  leadership 
position”  after  proving  itself  a  “stable  sys¬ 
tem”  with  relatively  low  cost  of  ownership. 

A  third  thermal? 

With  price  comes  the  issue  of  availability. 
Not  every  plate  irom  every  manufacturer  is 
commercial  available  yet,  is  for  newspapers, 
or  is  sold  in  North  America.  But  for  violet- 


Mike  DeLong,  adding  only  that  he  may  be 
able  to  disclose  more  information  nearer 
the  opening  of  equipment  show  drupa. 
Screen  makes  only  thermal  platesetters. 

Unlike  DuPont  in  the  past,  Agfa  and 
KPG  today,  and,  perhaps,  Creo  in  the  near 
future,  alfaQuest  offers  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  but  does  not  make  consumables.  Also 
unlike  all  its  competitors,  it  offers  its  own 
and  others’  various  models  of  green,  violet 
and  UV  exposure.  But  this  platesetter  su¬ 
permarket  has  chosen  not  to  offer  a  thermal 
machine  since  its  marketing  arrangement 
for  KPG’s  Newsetter  expired  just  over  a 
year  ago.  Of  the  70-plus  FasTraks  it  has  in¬ 
stalled,  says  President  Dennis  Nierman, 
more  than  a  quarter  are  UV  models. 

Whaley  and  Nysko  both  say  they  think 
Nexpo  ’03  boosted  interest  in  learning 
more  about  CTP.  Though  newspapers  may 
be  exploring  different  methods  of  directly 
outputting  plates  and  those  methods’  vary¬ 
ing  returns  on  investment,  Nysko  remains 
concerned  that  they  achieve  a  “thorough” 
understanding  of  why  they  are  moving  to 
CTP  and  how  it  may  affect  operations:  Is 
the  timing  right  for  a  given  site?  Will  the 
workflow  be  optimized?  Will  commercial 
work  be  undertaken?  Is  a  prospective  user 
looking  at  operations  five  years  out? 

Such  examination  and  planning  is  famil¬ 
iar  to  Agfa  itself.  Though,  as  Nysko  says, 
“film  hasn’t  disappeared”  (especially  among 
North  American  newspapers,  slower  to 
move  to  CTP  than  their  European  counter¬ 
parts),  film  is  a  business  with  a  bright  past. 


And  profit  on  conventional  plates  “hit  the 
floor  years  ago,”  says  Nysko. 

Other  film  and  plate  suppliers  tell  much 
the  same  story,  resulting  from  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  advancing  digital  technologies,  alu¬ 
minum’s  price,  competitive  pressure  and 
stagnemt  demand.  Manufacturers,  says 
Nysko,  “must  provide  other  ways  to  help 
customers  get  to  their  ROI.”  For  Agfa,  that 
means  supplying  software  or  even  total  sys¬ 
tems  solutions.  Profit  centers  can  shift  over 
time,  “and  we  have  to  reinvent  ourselves 
accordingly,”  she  says,  in  order  to  add  value 
for  customers  while  remaining  profitable. 

That’s  partly  the  way  Mattingly  sees  the 
future  competitive  landscape:  big  players 
preserving  share  through  total-system- 
sales,  but  also  by  cutting  costs  to  keep  com¬ 
petitive  with  those  who  make  only  plates. 
Among  the  latter,  his  company  expects  to 
gain  market  share  with  price  and  quality 
if  the  industry  steers  toward  thermal. 

With  the  exceptions  of  Western 
Lithotech/Lastra  (violet  plate  but  only  FD- 
YAG  platesetters)  and  alfaQuest  (every¬ 
thing  but  thermal),  vendors  of  visible-light 
systems  see  a  future  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  at  the  shorter  blue-violet  wavelengths. 
A  violet-laser  diode  assembly  is,  after  all, 
one-third  the  cost  of  a  fi^uency-doubled 
infrared  YAG  laser,  according  the  estimate 
of  a  vendor  of  systems  using  each. 

Those  partial  to  violet  platesetting  cite 
the  lasers’  cost  and  service  life  in  helping 
keep  system  pricing  down,  declining  violet 
plate  prices,  well-understood  silver  and 
photopolymer  plate  behavior,  the  lack  of 
long  runs  at  most  sites  and  the  likelihood 
that  many  will  not  look  to  thermal  solely 
for  stochastic  screening  benefits. 

For  Agfa  in  particular,  selecting  the 
3850  as  the  imaging  platform  for  its  North 
American  photopolymer  violet  device,  puts 
violet  CTP  into  a  well-received  machine 
used  by  sites  of  almost  all  sizes  since  Infor¬ 
mation  International  developed  it  in  the 
early  1990s  as  an  imagesetter  and  Autologic 
adapted  it  to  FD-YAG  platesetting.  Triple-I 
melted  10  years  ago  into  Autologic,  which 
was  acquired  by  Agfa  about  two  years  ago. 

With  pricing  and  ROI  justification 
across  UV,  thermal  and  violet  hardware 
and  consumables  “getting  closer  and  closer” 
since  last  summer,  Mattingly  anticipates  an 
“interesting”  Nexpo  2004,  with  total  cost  of 
ownership  and  dependable  sources  as  the 
“emerging  critical  issues.”  0 


Go  to  www.editorandpublisher.com 
tor  Jim  Rosenberg’s  updated  tech¬ 
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Chris  Browne  favors  a  kinder,  gentler 
approach  in  his  United  comic  strip. 


The  funny  pages  get  edgier,  but  many  strips  remain  'safe'  | 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 


C  envelope-pushing  content  during  the  past  several 
months.  Pointed  satire  aimed  at  the  Bush  administra¬ 
tion  (“The  Boondocks”)?  mention  of  masturbation 
(“Doonesbuiy”),  pigs  waiting  to  be  slaughtered  into 
deli  meat  (“Pearls  Before  Swine”),  and  so  on. 

“There’s  a  trend  towards  comics  being  more  edgy,”  said  Chris 
Browne,  who  does  “Hagar  the  Horrible”  for  King  Features  Syndicate 
and  “Raising  Duncan”  for  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

“We’re  living  in  a  more  cynical,  ironic  age,”  added  “Mutts”  creator 

Patrick  McDonnell  of  King.  “Entertain-  many  readers  not  contacting  the  paper, 

ment  reflects  that.”  Price,  whose  1995-launched  strip  has 

McDonnell  and  Browne  are  fine  with  100  clients  via  King,  said  another  reason 

some  edginess  on  comics  pages,  but  feel  ;  for  relatively  few  edgy  comics  is  that  some 

kinder,  gentler  content  is  also  important.  use  a  “Far  Side”-like  shape.  Most  papers 

Indeed,  observers  say  there’s  still  plenty  of  have  fewer  slots  for  panels  than  strips, 

that  content  in  the  funnies  —  which  they  Depending  on  the  observer,  edgy  comics 

describe  as  one  of  America’s  last  remaining  can  be  a  shot  in  the  arm  or  an  unwelcome 

sources  for  mostly  uncontroversial  humor.  presence  in  a  mostly  “safe”  medium. 

“There’s  some  kind  of  inertia  built  into  Adams,  who  places  his  1989-launched, 

the  comics  world,”  said  “Dilbert”  creator  2,000-plus-client  comic  “on  the  borderline 

Scott  Adams  of  United,  noting  a  number  of  between  mainstream  and  edgy,”  SEiid  some 

strips  still  sport  a  1950s  sensibility.  Why?  cartoonists  aren’t  skilled  enough  social  crit- 
Hilary  Price,  creator  of  the  edgy  “Rhymes  ics  “to  put  their  opinions  in  front  of  millions 

With  Orange,”  said  many  newspapers  don’t  of  readers.”  He  added  that  it  makes  sense 

want  to  deal  with  reader  complaints  —  even  j  for  many  strips  to  be  uncontroversial  be- 
though  edgy  comics  might  be  enjoyed  by  cause  that  style  ofhumor  is  preferred  by 

-  - -  many  comics  readers  —  who  include  lots 

of  kids  and  even  more  older  people,  but 


SEEMINGLY 


Patrick  McDonnell  of  King.  “Entertain¬ 
ment  reflects  that.” 

McDonnell  and  Browne  are  fine  with 
some  edginess  on  comics  pages,  but  feel 
kinder,  gentler  content  is  also  important. 
Indeed,  observers  say  there’s  still  plenty  of 
that  content  in  the  funnies  —  which  they 
describe  as  one  of  America’s  last  remaining 
sources  for  mostly  uncontroversial  humor. 

“There’s  some  kind  of  inertia  built  into 
the  comics  world,”  said  “Dilbert”  creator 
Scott  Adams  of  United,  noting  a  number  of 
strips  still  sport  a  1950s  sensibility.  Why? 
Hilary  Price,  creator  of  the  edgy  “Rhymes 
With  Orange,”  said  many  newspapers  don’t 
want  to  deal  with  reader  complaints  —  even 
though  edgy  comics  might  be  enjoyed  by 


not  as  many  teens  and  young  adults. 

“La  Cucaracha”  creator  Lalo  Alcaraz  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate  said  an  edgier 
lineup  of  comics  would  attract  more  young 
adults  to  newspapers.  “Young  people  don’t 
come  pre-programmed  with  the  Leave  it  to 
Beaver  mentality.  Life  is  edgy,  and  newspa¬ 
per  comics  should  reflect  that,”  he  said. 

“For  years,  friends  my  age  have  told  me 
they  no  longer  read  the  comics  because  the 
safe,  generic  humor  that  predominates  did 
not  appeal  to  them,”  added  Stephan  Pastis, 
35,  whose  “Pearls  Before  Swine”  strip  has 
built  a  list  of  150  papers  since  entering 
syndication  with  United  in  e2U'ly  2002. 

Alcaraz,  whose  late-2002-launched  strip 
has  about  65  subscribers,  said  outlets  such 
as  TV  are  way  ahead  of  newspaper  comics 
in  offering  edgy  humor.  Pastis  did  say  this 
kind  ofhumor  “finally  seems  to  be  spilling” 
into  newspaper  comics  sections  —  which  he 
calls  “a  good  thing”  and  “long  overdue.” 

Lucy  Shelton  Caswell,  curator  of  Ohio 
State  University’s  Cartoon  Research 
Library,  said  syndicates  are  trying  to  find 
new  features  attractive  to  younger  people 
while  not  alienating  readers  and  newspaper 


SYNDICATES 


NIII  YOUR  PAREIITS 


II  i 


lOM  TOP  left:  ALICIA  MONSALVES;  ©2003  LALO  ALCARAZ/UNIVERSAL  PRESS 
)2004  CHRIS  browne/united  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC.;  ©2004  JOE  LORIA 


SYNDICATES 


‘La  Cucaracha”  cartoonist  Lalo  Alcaraz  of  Universal  often  makes  a  point  in  an  edgy  way. 


editors  who  want  more  traditional  con¬ 
tent.  But  the  OSU  professor  hasn’t  seen 
a  big  rise  in  envelope-pushing  comics. 
“Some  strips  have  used  the  same  for¬ 
mulaic  humor  for  years,”  she  comment¬ 
ed.  “It’s  tired.” 

Caswell  did  say  edgy  comics  have  to 
be  accessible  to  enough  readers.  “It’s  OK  if 
not  everyone  gets  every  joke,  but  you  can’t 
lose  too  many  people,”  she  said. 

What  makes  a  comic  edgy?  People  said  it 
can  be  ironic,  offbeat,  angiy,  political,  satiri¬ 
cal,  sarcastic,  and/or  crude.  Among  the 
edgy  ones  cited  were  “The  Boondocks”  by 
Aaron  McGruder,  “Doonesbury”  by  Garry 
Trudeau,  “Non  Sequitur”  by  Wiley  Miller, 
and  “The  Duplex”  by  Glenn  McCoy  (all  with 
Universal);  “Bizarro”  by  Dan  Piraro  and 
“Zippy  the  Pinhead”  by  Bill  Griffith  (both 
with  King);  “Opus”  by  Berkeley  Breathed 
(Washington  Post  Writers  Group/WPWG); 
“Sylvia”  by  Nicole  Hollcuider  (Tribune 
Media  Services);  and  “Ballard  Street”  by 
Jerry  Van  Amerongen  (Creators  Syndicate). 

“The  edgy  comic  is  Alice  looking  at  her 
reflection  in  the  looking  glass  and  seeing 
the  world  she  lives  in,”  said  Price.  ‘The 
‘ffizzy’  comic  is  Alice  falling  into  the  looking 
glass  and  entering  a  made-up  world.” 

Browne’s  “Raising  Duncan”  —  like 
comics  such  as  “Red  and  Rover”  (Brian 
Basset/WPWG)  and  “Jump  Start”  (Robb 
Armstrong/ United)  —  rest  in  syndication’s 
kinder,  gentler  spectrum.  “It’s  wann  and, 
dare  I  say,  wholesome,”  said  Browne,  whose 
semi-autobiographical  strip,  co-written 
with  his  wife  Carroll,  stars  a  loving  couple 
bringing  up  a  dog  as  if  it  were  the  child  they 
never  had.  The  2000-launched  comic  runs 
in  fewer  than  50  papers  (some  large),  but 
gets  a  lot  of  fen  mail  and  is  very  popular 
among  users  of  United’s  Comics.com  site. 

Browne  has  done  edgy  work  for  National 
Lampoon  magazine  and  likes  some  strips  in 
that  genre,  but  doesn’t  want  that  style  of 


humor  to  dominate.  “The  newspaper 
comics  section  is  one  of  the  last  bastions 
in  entertainment  that’s  so  free  of  violence, 
sex,  and  vulgarity  —  and  that  champions 
the  family,  love,  £md  virtue,”  he  said.  “After 
you  read  about  all  the  horrors  of  the  world, 
it’s  a  little  island  where  you  can  escape  for 
a  few  seconds.  I  think  that’s  great.” 

Even  his  “Hagar  the  Horrible”  strip  has 
warmth,  said  Browne,  noting  that  its 
“barbarian”  star  is  also  a  family  man.  “Sort 
of  the  Tony  Soprano  of  his  age,”  he  joked. 

Warm  comics  can  still  address  painful 
realities.  For  instance,  the  Dec.  7  “Red  and 
Rover”  featured  a  poignant  line  about  how 
“many  a  dog  lost  their  boy  forever”  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  Dozens  of  e-mailers  thanked  Bas¬ 
set,  with  one  woman  writing:  ‘Tour  endear¬ 
ing  comic  has  been  special  to  me  since  its 
inception.  The  gentleness  with  which  you 
portray  the  little  guy  and  his  dog  makes  me 
smile.  I  was  especially  moved  by  your  Pearl 
Harbor  strip,  and,  yes,  I  did  tear  up.” 

Edgy  comics  aren’t  always  more  intelli¬ 
gent  and  interesting  than  gentler  ones. 
Browne  said  strips  such  as  “Mutts,”  “Rose  is 
Rose”  (Pat  Brady/United),  and  “For  Better 
or  For  Worse”  (Lynn  Johnston/United)  are 
warm  and  smart  —  as  well  as  funny.  “For 
Better”  runs  in  more  than  2,000  papers. 

And  edgy  vs.  warm  isn’t  always  an  either- 
or  proposition.  “The  best  strips  have  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both  qualities,”  said  McDonnell, 
citing  “Peanuts”  as  one  example.  A  current 
comic  in  this  category  is  “Get  Fuzzy”  by 
United’s  Darby  Conley,  whose  characters 
include  an  abrasive  cat  and  gentle  dog. 

McDonnell,  whose  1994-founded 
“Mutts”  runs  in  more  than  500  papers,  said 
“one-note”  comics  aren’t  as  appealing  to 
him.  Some  warm  comics  can  be  “sappy,”  he 
said,  while  some  edgy  ones  are  too  “cynical 
and  mean-spirited.”  McDonnell  added  that 
it’s  easier  for  a  cartoonist  “to  tear  things 
down  than  to  be  vulnerable.”  11 
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Editorial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


Regular  visitors  to  EiP  Online  may  have 
seen  the  stories  below.  However,  if  you  did 
not  visit  often  in  the  past  four  weeks,  check 
out  our  recap  of  the  hottest  Web-only  E&P  news 
items.  Every  issue  in  this  space  we  provide  the 
highlights  of  our  Web  work,  with  the  date  corre¬ 
sponding  to  when  the  story  appeared  on  our  site, 
not  necessarily  when  the  actual  event  took  place. 


601K6  NNITH  , 


JANUARY 

00  \  DEADLY  STEW  For  the  first  time, 
on  their 


LU  many  major  newspapers 
editorial  pages  are  accusing  President 
Bush  of  “cooking  up”  intelligence  to 
justify  the  attack  on  Iraq. 

FEBRUARY 

3  Death  of  an  embed  Dennis  O’Brien, 
a  star  military  reporter,  takes  his  own 
life,  but  his  paper,  The  Virginian-Pilot, 
does  not  disclose  this  in  a  lengthy  report 
on  his  passing. 


MIKE  LUCKOVICH,  THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL- 
CONSTITUTION/CREATORS  SYNDICATE,  FEB.  4 


4  Mad  Mel?  The  upcoming  Mel  Gibson 
movie  on  Jesus  is  a  sensation,  but  reli¬ 
gion  writers  don’t  know  what  to  say  about 
it  —  because  they  have  not  been  invited 
to  screenings.  (See  Joe  Strupp’s  online 
follow-up  on  Feb.  19.) 


Conservative,  to  a  point  Several 
conservative  columnists  suddenly 
start  to  criticize  President  Bush  over 
De^vi  h  and  ethics  What  are  the  stan-  war  and  deficits, 
dards  for  reporting  suicides  —  especially 
when  it’s  someone  within  the  newsroom? 


ip  Blog,  bi.og,  blog  Steve  Outing, 

10  in  his  monthly  column,  sees  problems 
ahead  in  the  newsroom  with  more 
reporters  starting  their  own  blogs. 


NYT/WMD/SOS  William  E.  Jackson  Jr., 
in  a  Shoptalk  column,  says  The  New  York 
Times  is  right  to  attack  the  White  House 
on  hyping  the  WMD  threat  in  Iraq  —  but 
wrong  in  not  admitting  to  its  own  failings 
regarding  the  matter. 


IQ  A  NEW  Aiabama  song  Reporters  scour 
lU  the  Montgomery,  Ala.,  area  for  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  veterans  who  may  have 
once  served  with  President  Bush. 


5  The  NAA  on  drugs  The  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  backs  the  new 
FDA  guidelines  for  drug  ads. 


Drawing  blood  In  a  Shoptalk  column, 
an  expert  on  the  history  of  editorial 
cartoons  laments  that  too  many  editors 
are  de-fanging  —  or  deleting  —  edgy 
cartoons  today. 


BBf.ating  around  Bush  Greg  Mitchell 
has  10  questions  Tim  Russert  did  not 
ask  the  President  —  which  inspires 
dozens  of  other  queries  from  readers. 


IQ  Paging  Mr. 
lU  Novak  Some 
of  Robert  Novak’s 
fellow  columnists 
think  he  should 
name  his  source  for 
the  infamous  Plame 
flame,  while  others 
despise  what  he  did 
but  say  he  should 
remain  mum. 


II  Cathy’s  clown?  The  creator  of  the 
m  “Cathy”  comic  reveals  why  she  decided 
to  let  her  heroine  agree  to  tie  the  knot. 


9  Lie  me  a  rwer  Upcoming  book  by 
walking  New  York  Times  disaster 
Jayson  Blair  will  open 
with  him  admitting, 

“I  lied,  I  lied,  I  lied.” 


in  A  Web  exclusht:  A  new  Corzen 
ID  study  shows  that  a  majority  of  new 
paper  sites  are  now  offering  Web-only 
classifieds. 


Robert  Novak: 
Mum’s  the  word 


IQ  Boyd  is  b.\ck 
ID  Blair’s  former 
boss,  Gerald  Boyd, 
agrees  to  write  a 
weekly  syndicated 
column  for  Universal 
Press  Syndicate. 


PosT-iNG  NEW  RULES  In  response  to 
ethics  concerns  faced  by  The  Washington 
Post  in  the  past  year,  the  newspaper  issues 
a  new  set  of  guidelines  on  sourcing, 
quotes,  and  other  issues. 


17  ‘Biade’  running  The  Toledo,  Ohio, 

If  paper’s  probe  of  a  Vietnam  War  atroci¬ 
ty  sparks  a  Pentagon  investigation,  at  the 
urging  of  Donald  Rumsfeld  himself. 
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NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE 

COMPOSITION  OF  I 

RFTXATl  A  I 

Gannett  (GCI)  88.05 

Dow  Jones  (DJ)  49.49 

Knight  Ridder  (KRI)  77.02 

Tribune  (TRB)  51.75 

New  York  Times  (NYT)  48.00 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP)  100.50 

Washington  Post  (WPO)  909.50 

Belo  (BLC)  28.07 

McClatchy  (MNI)  70.91 

Media  General  (MEG)  67.85 

Lee  (LEE) _ 45.90 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index  335.48 

DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index  272.77 


YOY  30  days  ended  Feb,  18 
21.23  -1.32 

33.39  -4.91 

19.98  -0.95 

11.94  3.45 

4.05  -0.02 

27.78  8.39 

29.55  9.24 

31.96  4.27 

32.61  1.05 

32.39  5.03 

13.43 _ 4.31 

24.10 _ 3.25 

37.95  1.00 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 
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INCREASED  PERFORMANCE  IN  ‘HIGH 
MINORITY’  SCHOOLS  USING  NIE 


Total 

Value  ***C.I. 

*Small 

Value 

C.l. 

**Large 

Value  C.l. 

HIGH  PENETRATION 

Middle  Schools 

29% 

+-A4  1 

27% 

+/-5 

30% 

+/-5 

High  Schools 

21% 

+/-5 

20% 

+/-6 

21% 

+/-5 

AVERAGE  PENETRATION 

Middle  Schools  17% 

+/-4 

17% 

+/-i 

1  17% 

+/-4 

High  Schools 

14% 

+/-4 

5% 

+/-4 

'  6% 

+/-4 

LOW  PENETRATION 

Middle  Schools 

6% 

+/-4  1 

5% 

+/-4 

1  6% 

+/-4 

High  Schools 

4% 

+/-3 

4% 

+/-i 

4% 

+/-4 

“Value”  indicates  the  increase  in  test  scores  among  students  in  “high-minority” 
schools  that  have  NIE  penetration. 

“High  Penetration”:  Refers  to  students  exposed  to  newspapers  in  the  classroom 
once  a  week.  “Average  Penetration”:  Students  using  newspapers  every  other 
week.  “Low  Penetration”:  Newspapers  used  in  the  classroom  once  a  month. 

*  “Small”  refers  to  newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  50,000  or  less. 

**  “Large”  refers  to  newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  50,000  or  more. 

***  “C.l.”  is  the  confidence  index,  noting  deviation  in  results. 

Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Foundation 


MAIN  SOURCE  OF  CAMPAIGN  NEWS 


BY  PARTY 

Republicans  Democrats 


Newspapers 

ABC/CBS/NBC 

CNN 

Fox  News 

Radio 

Internet 


Independents 

36% 

30% 

20% 

17% 

13% 

16% 


General 

Merchandise 

32% - 7 


Records/ 
Books/ 
Cards  1% 


Automotive  Aftermarket  2% 

HomeSupplies/ 
X  Furniture 
\l6% 


Financial 

17% 


Building  ' — ^  17% 

Apparel  It 

Accessories  3%  ^ — timrenics 
Hobbies/Toys/Sports  5% 

Percentages  do  not  add  up  to  exactly  100%  due  to  rounding 

Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Third  Quarter  2003  Ad  Expenditures 


JANUARY  NEWSPRINT  STATISTICS  || 


Total  Consumption  ^ 
Total  Stocks  (days) 


2003  2004  %  change 


676  664  -1.8** 

926(41)  937**(42)  +1.2  ** 


*  Estimated,  of  all  U.S.  dailies,  000  metric  tons  **=revised 

Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America 


CMR  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  INDEX 

2003  performance  compared  to  2002 

GAINS/LOSSES  IN  RETAIL  CATEGORIES 

Retail  category 

YTD  Gain/loss% 

Dec.  2003  gain/loss% 

Apparel/accessory  stores 

-6% 

0% 

Auto  supply/repair 

4% 

0% 

Books/stationery  stores 

-12% 

-27% 

Building  materials 

0% 

-9% 

Computer  stores 

-23% 

-33% 

Consumer  electronics 

-6% 

5% 

Department  stores 

-15% 

-23% 

Discount  stores 

-1% 

5% 

Drug  stores 

-12% 

-15% 

Food  stores 

-3% 

-17% 

Furniture  and  accessories 

-1% 

1% 

Jewelry  stores 

1% 

2% 

Office  supply  stores 

-10% 

-11% 

Sporting  goods  stores 

4% 

-2% 

Percentages  add  up  to  more  than  100%  because  respondents  could  list  more 
than  one  source.  ^  o.,  o  ur  .  . 

Source:  The  Pew  Research  Center,  Jan.  2004 


GAINS/LOSSES  IN  CLASSIFIED  CATEGORIES 

Classified  category _ YTD  Gain/loss%  Dec.  2003  gain/loss% 

Automotive  2%  0% 

Education  -5%  -2% 

Other  display  classified  -17%  -20% 

Real  estate  6%  -6% 

Recruitment  -15%  -2% 

Source:  £4P/CMR  Newspaper  Advertising  Indices 
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PKINT  Will  SURVIVE 

But  newspapers  need  to  widen  coverage  of  ordinary  Americans 

The  birth  and  spectacular  growth  of  the  Inter- 
net  have  been  accompanied  by  the  last  rites 
pronounced  over  the  impending  death  of  words  print¬ 
ed  on  paper.  One  inventor,  Ray  Kurzweil,  who  works 
with  devices  for  the  blind,  has  written  that  by  2030 
molecule-sized  brain  implants  receiving  images  and  words  will  elim¬ 
inate  the  need  for  texts.  More  typical  was  the  2001  prediction  of  Im¬ 
age  Source  Company  CEO  Ted  Padova:  “Personally...  I  believe  that 
most  of  us  will  see  near-extinction  of  printed  works  in  our  lifetime.” 
Daily  newspapers,  now  often  a  minor  subsidiary  among  the  multi¬ 


tude  of  other  media  owned  by  large 
conglomerates,  have  been  regarded  as 
cumbersome  properties  with  an  uncom¬ 
promising  fiiture.  On  the  surface,  there  is 
cause  for  concern.  For  more  than  30 
years,  daily  circulation  of  printed  papers 
has  been  falling,  as  have  the  numbers  of 
daily  papers  in  the  country.  In 
many  ways,  the  newspaper  is 
the  most  troublesome  medium 
the  conglomerates  own.  And 
of  all  the  printed  media,  it  was 
the  first  for  which  most  of  the 
end-of-print  predictors 
assumed  an  early  death. 

Multimedia  firms  prefer 
properties  that  are  easily  con¬ 
verted  for  re-use  among  their 
other  media,  like  novels  into 
movies  into  videos.  Daily  news  cannot  be 
easily  recycled.  An  original  news  item  is 
dead  the  day  it  is  printed,  while  a  popular 
sitcom  or  detective  series  can  have  an 
impressive  life  span. 

The  endurance  of  daily  papers  seems 
puzzling  when  people,  faced  with  the  pace 
of  modem  urban  life,  constantly  complain 
that  “no  one  has  enough  time.”  And  in 
today’s  miniaturized,  portable  society,  the 
newspaper  seems  to  have  a  strange  and 
j  even  ridiculous  form.  Opened  wide,  it  is 


a  menace  on  a  crowded  commuter  train. 
Read  outdoors,  a  sudden  breeze  can  create 
a  comic  scene  of  frantic  indignity. 

The  huge  expanse  of  the  newspaper  page 
is  the  result  of  a  17th-centuiy  tax  dodge. 
When  the  British  Crown  lost  patience  with 
uppity  London  newspapers  and  placed  a 
minous  tax  on  each  page,  the 
publishers  displayed  their  his¬ 
toric  ability  to  escape  taxes  by 
simply  expanding  the  size  of 
each  page  so  much  that  the 
tax-per-page  didn’t  put  them 
out  of  business.  Ever  since, 
newspaper  presses  have  been 
built  to  issue  the  largest  printed 
page  in  world  publishing. 

But  a  more  social  factor 
keeps  the  newspaper  a  common 
artifact  in  the  digital  age.  Newspapers  have 
a  unique  social  function  that  their  media 
competitors  do  not.  They  are  cmcial  to 
American  local  civic  life,  which,  in  turn, 
is  a  unique  part  of  the  U.S.  political  system, 
i  No  other  industrial  democracy  leaves  to 
each  community  the  control  of  its  local 
schools,  police,  land  use,  and  most  taxes. 

In  other  countries  these  are  national  func- 
I  tions.  Thus,  every  American  city  and  town 
has  voters  involved  in  the  performance  of 
the  school  system  in  which  their  children 


are  educated,  in  the  taxes  they  pay  on  their 
property,  even  the  behavior  of  the  local 
sheriff  s  department.  They  vote  on  these 
on  election  day,  and  the  only  medium  that 
informs  them  of  these  matters  in  any  detail 
is  the  printed  newspaper. 

Readers  on  any  given  day  can  quickly 
scan  40  or  100  social  and  political  stories 
and  accounts  of  cultural  events,  all  capable 
of  detail  and  background.  Broadcasting 
can  transmit  only  one  item  at  a  time.  But 
because  social  characteristics  are  difficult 
to  quantify  on  the  charts  of  Wall  Street 
analysts  (on  Wall  Street,  numbers  are  Holy 
Scripture),  predictions  of  an  early  demise 
for  newspapers  will  continue. 

While  the  daily  newspaper  has  refused  to 
die,  it  would  be  romantic  to  ascribe  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  newspapers  to  their  unblemished 
virtue.  Too  memy  publishers  have  wanted 
short-range  success  with  truncated  staffs, 
shrunken  news  space,  and  uninterrupted 
growth  of  profits.  There  is  still  far  from  uni¬ 
versal  recognition  by  owners  of  newspaper 
chains  that  their  advantage  over  competing 
media  is  precisely  the  wide  selection  of 
subject  matter  capable  of  depth  and  detail 
that  cannot  be  copied  by  other  media. 

Furthermore,  most  newspapers  still  re¬ 
flect  in  their  sources  and  content  the  world 
as  seen  by  leaders  of  corporate  and  public 
offices.  Seldom  do  daily  sections  deal  with 
continuing  needs  of  ordinary  American 
families,  needs  that  differ  from  those  of  the 
people  with  whom  publishers  have  lunch. 

Despite  their  longer  and  more  numerous 
stories,  newspapers  share  with  other  media 
responsibility  for  the  narrow  political  spec¬ 
trum  in  American  electoral  politics.  News¬ 
papers’  relatively  detailed  stories  are  still 
clustered  around  the  center-right  of  politics 
because  their  news  is  mainly  drawn  from 
corporate  life  and  major  political  leaders. 

:  It  was  not  always  this  way,  and  the  coun¬ 
try’s  politics  showed  it.  The  U.S.  major 
media  now  display  a  constricted  political 
spectrum  —  a  powerful  factor  in  the  rela¬ 
tively  narrow  range  of  choices  that  Ameri- 
!  can  voters  face  each  election  day.  ® 


This  article  is  adapted  from  The  New 
Media  Monopoly,  a  revised  and  updated 
edition  of  the  classic  1983  book  ITie  Media 
Monopoly,  to  he  published  by  Beacon 
Press  in  May.  Copyright  2004  by  Ben  H. 
Bagdikian,  by  permission  of  Beacon  Press. 
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MARKETPLACE 


Route  Smart 

TECHNOLOGIES 

The  world's  most  intelligent  routing  system. 

1.800.977.7284 

info@routesmart.com 

www.routesmart.com 

The  RouteSmart  system  automatically... 

■  Balances  carrier  routes 

■  Sequences  subscribers  in  delivery  order 

■  Prints  detailed  turn-by-turn  driving 
directions  for  each  carrier 

■  Integrates  with  existing  subscriber 
management  systems 

Contact  us  to  coordinate  a  demo 
with  your  route  data. 


^BilCom  \ 

\  Group^^ 

The  BilCom  Group 
1-302-539-3763 
info@thebilcomgroup.com 
www.thebilcomgroup.com 


NEED  SPANISH-LANGUAGE  EDITORS 
OR  BILINGUAL  WRITERS  FOR  A  PROJECT? 

Our  team  of  award-winning  bilingual  journalists 
can  translate  stories  into  Spanish,  meticulously 
edit  copy  or  write  original  content  that  piques  the 
interest  of  Latino  readers. 


Quipp  Systems,  Inc. 

4800  NW  157  Street 
Miami,  FL  33014 
Phone:  (305)  623-8700 
Fax:  (305)  623-0980 
info@quipp.com 
www.quipp.com 

Quipp  Systems,  Inc,  designs,  manufactures  and 
installs  automatic  material  handling  systems  for 
newspaper  packaging  and  distribution  centers  since 
1983.  Products  include  inserters,  conveyors,  stackers, 
bottomwrappers,  floor  equipment  palletizers,  cart 
loaders  and  computer-based  controls  systems. 


A  Pamarco  Technologies  company 
PO  Box  573 

Elizabethville,  PA  17023 
800-DGM-6119 
www.dauphingraphic.com 

Globally  known  as  the  leader  in  advanced  single 
width  press  technology,  DGM  offers  newspaper 
and  commercial  industry  presses  and  folders.  With 
24  hour  emergency  service  and  an  extensive  parts 
inventory,  you  can  rely  on  DGM  for  customer  care 
and  satisfaction  of  American  made  products. 


UeUBER  Of  The  muubp  martini  group 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
2980  Avenue  B 
Bethlehem,  PA  18017 
Phone:  (610)  694-9494 
Fax:  (610)  694-0776 
www.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  production  control  software. 


3  Territorial  Court 
Bolingbrook,  Illinois  60440-3557 
USA 

Tel  +1.630.755.9300 
Fax +1.630.755.9301 
e-mail  -  info@gossinternational.com 
Web:  www.gossinternational.com 

Goss  International  Corporation  is  a  global  leader 
in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  advanced 
technology  web  offset  press  systems  for  the 
newspaper  and  commercial  printing  industries.  The 
company  supplies  a  broad  range  of  printing  press 
equipment  and  services  to  worldwide  markets. 


Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 
www.harrisbaseview.com 


Baseview  and  Harris  fulfill  all  your  print  and 
online  publishing  needs.  Our  new  CirculationPro 
runs  on  several  systems,  including  Macintosh  OS 
X,  Windows  and  Solaris.  Along  with  editorial, 
advertising,  production  and  circulation  solutions, 
we  also  offer  full-featured  Web  hosting. 


Qq.  kba  TKS 


3900  East  Market  Street 
York,  PA  17402-0615 
Phone:  (717)  505  1150 
Fax:  (717)  505  1161 
sales@kbapa.com 
www.kba-print.com/pa 

As  a  member  of  the  KBA  group,  KBA  North 
America  offers  a  complete  line  of  single-width  and 
double-width  flexographic  and  offset  printing 
machinery:  the  COLORMAX/II/SW  for  flexography; 
the  COLORA/PRISMA/COMMANDER  for  the 
double-width  offset;  the  CONTINENT/COMET  for 
the  single-width  applications.  Shaftless  drives  and 
split-arm  reels  are  featured  as  standard. 


Mike  Shafer 
Phone;  (972)  437-4466 
Fax:  (972)  437-5858 
sales@tkspress.com 
www.tksusa.com 
1201  Commerce  Drive 
Richardson,  TX  75081 

The  TKS  ColorTop  product  line  includes  the 
ColorTop  7000  printing  at  85,000  CPH  and  the 
ColorTop  3100  singlewide  press  which  prints  at 
51,000  CPH.  Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our 
shaftless  towers  to  your  existing  press  and 
upgrade  your  inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 


Photos  (clockwise  from  top  left):  DNA  analyst  with  the  Washington  State  Patrol's  Crime  Laboratory:  mother  holding  photo  of  runaway  daughter  who  was  later  found  dead:  cemetery 
sales  manager  by  graves  of  unidentied  homicide  victims:  son  displaying  tattoo  in  memory  of  his  murdered  mother. 


One  newspaper  found  how 
the  system  loses  missing 
persons — and  their  killers. 

Police  in  Washington  State  and  around  the  nation  routinely  fumble  missing-person  reports.  As  a  result,  families  are 
left  with  unanswered  questions,  nameless  dead  are  buried  and  killers  roam  free.  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  took 
a  close  look  at  where  the  system  fails  in  an  extraordinary  10-part  series,  “Without  a  Trace:  People  Go  Missing,  Killers 
Go  Free.” 

The  newspaper  launched  a  year-long  investigation  that  involved  hundreds  of  public  records  requests  and  extensive 
travel  throughout  the  Northwest  to  interview  crime  experts  and  families  of  victims.  From  this,  the  P-l  built  a  computer 
database  of  all  reports  of  long-time  missing  persons,  unsolved  homicides  and  unidentified  bodies  that  more  than  270 
police  agencies  had  generated  over  a  20-year  period.  Analysis  of  the  data  -  together  in  one  place  for  the  first  time 
-  indicated  weaknesses  in  the  system  so  serious  that  serial  killers  were  exploiting  them. 

Since  the  P-l  series,  Washington  State  has  convened  a  special  task  force  on  missing  persons  investigations.  Legislation 
has  been  introduced  that  requires  stricter  standards  for  police  reporting  and  record-keeping.  The  series  is  even  being 
used  in  local  police  training.  The  executive  director  of  the  only  federally  funded  repository  for  missing  adult  cases 
called  the  P-l  series  “incredible  journalism.”  For  more  on  this  series,  go  to  seattlepi.com/missing/.  By  helping  communi¬ 
ties  identity  serious  problems,  the  Hearst  Newspapers  deliver  excellence  every  day. 
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